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From the Spectator. 
THE LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


Conducted by A. Keith Johnstone, F.R.S. 
E., &c. (Stanford.)— This grand map is 
fairly entitled to be cidade aman t the 
golden joys that our old friend Pistol asso- 
ciated with Africa. We shall indulge a 
little in criticism presently, but for the mo- 
ment we are inclined to giye full vent: to 
our enthusiasm, and to express nothing but 
our admiring appreciation of the boldness 
of conception, the beauty of execution, and 
the unsparingness of labour that mark this 
great. production. We are grateful for 
the enjoyment we have received from it; 
stretched at full length upon the goodly 
canvas, we have had the double pleasure of 
recalling the interesting labours of the past, 
and anticipating, as we looked upon the 
vast extent of still unexplored country, the 
perhaps more interesting revelations of the 
future. The constructor has collected in- 
formation from every quarter with indefati- 

able industry; he seems to have availed 

imself of all the reliable sources of informa- 
tion, and gives the full benefit of the dis- 
coveries to the Germans Barth and Rholf 
in the north, as well of those of our own 
countrymen in the centre and the south. 
And here we may as well come to the 
objections that we have to make; they are 
not very serious, and are certainly not in- 
tended to weigh against the merits of the 
work. We think that sufficient distinction 
has not been always drawn between facts and 
conjectures, and that boundaries are laid 
down sometimes that may have to be recon- 
sidered. For instance, the shape of the 
Victoria N’yanza Lake is taken for granted 
on — authority, whereas Captain Bur- 
ton has given some excellent reasons for 








THE LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


supposing that there. may be several lakes 
in this quarter, and Captain Speke had only 
native testimony to rely upon for by far 
the greater portion of his account. Again, 
the names of the explorers and dates are 
frequently placed by the side of the routes ; 
“but this is not always done, and we think 
that it would be more satisfactory if we 
knew on what authority a good many of the 
tracks across the desert are given. The 
names of places, too, in remote regions are 
given with a fulness that looks suspicious, 
and perhaps more confidence would have 
been felt if less pretension to knowledge 
had been asserted. Of course, Dr. Living- 
stone’s present journey in search of the 
great watershed may have results that will _ 
seriously affect the geography of the centre; 
but we suppose that the publishers have 
weighed the pros and cons, and come to 
the cénclusion that the amount of informa- 
tion that has been b page acquired since 
the publication of the last African ma 
deserved to be recorded, and that the addi- 
tions and modifications that the future has 
in store will present no difficulty in the way 
of incorporation. We might go on to say 
something about the colouring. Mr. John- 
stone has acquiesced in certain ethnological 
theories that have not yet met with univer- 
sal acceptance. But this is a small matter, 
and does not really affect the utility of the 
map. Students will trace the paths of mod- 
ern exploration without troubling them- 
selves with the thought whether they agree 
with the constructor on the distinction be- 
tween the black and red races, and we 
have no doubt that the world at large will 
thoroughly appreciate the enterprise that 
has presented it with this magnificent re- 
sult, 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Das Leben Jesu fiir das Deutsche Volk, 
§c. By D. F. Strauss. Leipzig, 1864. 

2. Das Leben Jesu. By D. F. Strauss. 

3. Das Charakterbild’ Jesu. By Daniel 
Schenkel. Wiesbaden, 1864. 

4. Das Bild Christi. By J. F. von Ooster- 
zee. Hamburg, 1864. 


5. Der Geschichtliche Christus. By Theodor 


Keim. Zurich, 1865. 

6. Jesus Christ, son Temps, sa Vie, son 
Cuvre. By E. de Pressenst. Paris, 
1866. 

7. Untersuchungen iiber die Evangelische 
Geschichte, u. s. w. By C. Weizsiicker. 
Gotha, 1864. 

8. Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? 
By Constantin Tischendorf. Leipzig, 
1865. 

9. Der Ursprung unseren Evangelien, u. s. w. 
By Dr. Gustav Volkmar. Zurich, 
1866. : 


Turrry years ago the ‘ Life of Jesus’ of 
Strauss startled the world like a clap of 
thunder out of a calm sky. Theology has 
never since ceased to feel that shock. No 
German writer, of whatever school, has been 
able to banish the recollection of it from his 
pages. It was a book that marked an 
epoch ; not, indeed, in the same sense as the 
* Summa’ of Aquinas, or the ‘ Organon’ of 
Bacon, for these constructed, whilst that 
atrove only to destroy. These were positive, 
and succeeding thinkers were obliged to 
take them up and carry on the thoughts 
they presented. The work of Strauss was 
negative: no wish to retain anything weak- 
ened the arm that wielded the destroying 
hammer; no mistrust as to what the world 
might be without Christianity, prevented 
him from doing his very utmost towards its 
destruction. In the name of criticism he 
declared that the Gospels were almost val- 
ueless as historical materials; in the name 
of science he pronounced that miracles were 
impossible ; in the name of the highest phi- 
losophy he professed to show the process by 
which the idea of such a character as that 
of Jesus Christ might be evolved out of the 
minds of a people, if but a few historical 
elements were given them. 

The ‘ Life of Jesus,’ considered as a mine 
sprung under the ancient theology for the 
purpose of' destroying it utterly, is a most 
remarkable production. But it claims a dif- 
ferent rank from this. It is a work of sci- 
ence and philosophy. Christianity and the 
character of its author are facts ; and this 
earnest disciple (ardent we must not apply 
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to one whose thoughts are hard, clear, chill- 
ing, and crushing as the iceberg) of the new 

ool of Hegel, having demolished the 
grounds on which these facts used to rest, 
will show us in the name of science the new 
grounds on which they are henceforth to 


re 

What reasoning, what fierce denunciation, 
what wild wailing this book drew forth from 
astonished Christend@m neéd not now be 
recalled. ’ 

The man who, after playing bowls with 
spectres in the Catskill mountains, fell 
asleep, and awoke in the next generation, 
fund, according to Irving’s charming story, 
a state of matters in his native village not 
very flattering to his pride, or comforting to 
his affections. Dr. Strauss has just per- 
formed a similar feat, after thirty years of 
slumber ; and in his case, too, the results are 
not adequate to his wishes. His scientific 
principles, whatever they are, ought by this 
time to have produced settled results. This 
is the property, and therefore. the test, of all 
true science, that whatever difficulties it 
may contend with at first, it conquers them 
by its power of grouping facts already known, 
of explaining new ones that occur, and of 
ordering and arranging ideas. Aristotle 
was right when he said that all science must 
be capable of being taught. After thirty 
years then, there should be, if the princi- 
ples are true, something like a concord of 
testimony from all the facts since examined, 
something like an agreement among theolo- 
gians upon some settled principles, if not 
those of Strauss, then those to which subse- 

uent verification has brought his principles 

own. ‘This, however, is by no means what 
the irrefragable Doctor finds; and the new. 
‘ Life of Jesus’ surveys the state of things 
with no great approbation. On this head 
we will aie the author to speak for him- 
self, compressing his critical survey a good 
deal, and pharaphrasing it, but allowing him 
to distrfbute his praise and blame. 


‘The work we published thirty _— ago, 
comparable in its way to “ Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason,” was intended to demolish all old, 
prejudices of theology, and to substitute pure 
science for the same. And now after thirt 

years, in a manner permitted to few, we revisit 
the field of discovery, to take account of the new 
scientific method in its results. Candour com- 
pels us to own that they are not entirely to our 
satisfaction. Our predecessors, Paulus, Hasse, 
and Schleiermacher, had al! persisted in treat- 
ing the Gospels as historical authorities ; all of 
which we, by good rights, made an end of.. 
Every single narrative of the Evangelists we 
put into the crucible of our criticism; and how 
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little of them we reported to be pure gold after 
our assay is known to mankind. Yet (will man- 
kind believe it?) a Neander springs up after us, 
with his three mottoes from Athanasius, and 
Pascal, and Plato, with these invocations to all 
the good geniuses of philosophy and theology 
to help him ia his strait, and with a certain 
tincture of philosophic education of a sort, with 
some training even in historical criticism, and 
concocts a quite “ pitiable” book, in which he 
adheres to the miiraculous in some degree, and 
considers all the Gospels inspired. Even’ Gfié- 
rer, who ought to have known better, admits 
some of the miracles, in order, as we charitably 
suppose, to astonish the critics a little, and to 
create a sensation when he was “ perorating ” 
after dinner. As for Meyer, who believes in all 
the miracles, it is laudable no doubt thus to 
throw himse!f into the position of the author he 
is expounding, at the expense of his own criti- 
cal faculty. Of Ebrard, who wrote against us, 
we must say that his “ restoration of orthodoxy 
really amounts to impudence;” the man actu- 
ally treats the Evangelists as trustworthy his- 
torians. Weisse was a man of another sort, the 
first, indeed, who accorded to our book a sensi- 
ble examination. Weisse went with our argu- 
ments against St. John; even mended them. 
But then he had a hankering after St. Mark, 
and neglected our great principle of explaining 
the miracles as reminiscences of the Old Testa- 
ment; cannot wholly divest himself of miracles ; 
in short, about Weisse “there is nothing thor- 
oughgoing ; sound critical principles are crossed 
by the idiosyncrasies of a dilettante,” and his 
work has now no more interest for us than that 
of curiosity. Of Ewald, we will say that there 
is a great deal of rhetoric and of unétion, and 
that his mode of treatment shows the extrem- 
ities to which theology is reduced, endeavouring 
by a cloud of words to disguise and conceal the 
inevitable. Lately two books of another stamp 
have appeared, the little tract of Keim, and the 
work of Renan. Keim lays down the principle 
that the life of Jesus should be interpreted by 
the laws of history and of psychology; but the 
sanguine man imagines that all theology will 
adopt his principle, which he does not thor- 
oughly follow out even for himself; and we lose 
patience with him when he talks to ug of tlie 
apostolic origin and the unity of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew; nor can he disentangle himself 
from miracles. Upon-the whole, while he believes 
he has satisfied the demands of science, he is 
plunged in the illusions of theology. Renan, 
again, is misguided enough to retain the narra- 
tive portions of St. John, being, in fact, ignorant 
of the German works on this subject that have 
not been translated into French. Schenkel had 
well nigh escaped us, having published his 
“ Charakterbild Jesu ” after this survey of ours ; 
but we descend upon him in a separate book, 
and we tell him, rather tartly perhaps, that in 
endeavouring to reconcile science and theology, 
he will please neither of them; that his science 
is an attempt to serve theology for which the. 





ology will not thank him on account of the 
breadth of his admissions.’* 


Strauss thus cynically ‘ perorating’ (we 
thank him for the word), after thirty years’ 
use of his great scientific discovery, teaches 
us more things than he dreams of in his phi- 
losophy. In his anxiety to denounce tres- 
passers, he forgets that he must produce 
disciples. Science, to be true, must be ca- 
pable of being learned; where then are 
those that have learned it? Which.of the 
great principles of the master have come to 
be admitted as theological axioms? It isa 
lame and impotent result to introduce us to 
Neander the ‘ pitiable’ and to Gfrorer talk- 
ing miracles for effect, and to Ebrard impu- 
dently orthodox, and to poor half-and-half 
Weisse, and to rhetorical Ewald, and to 
Keim with his adherence to St. Matthew, 
and to Renan with his scraps of St. John, 
and to Schenkel, who, thinking to reconcile 
orthodoxy and science, has been denounced 
by one hundred and seventeen orthodox 
teachers. Not one of all these adopts the 
author's three great principle’, — that the 
Gospels are not historical, that a miracle is 
impossible, and that the life of our Lord as 
recorded in the Gospels is an accretion of 
myths. The inference to our minds is that 
none of this boasted science is established, 
because there was none to establish. The 
world’s astonishment, thirty years since, was 
not as that of men that wonder at the rosy 
dawn of a bright day, but as of men among 
whom some crashing bolt falls, and scathing 
the eyes with its blinding sheen, leaves them 
to recover their eyes as best they may. 

We are not concerned with the somewhat 
strange selection of names; but if the list 
had been extended, the argument would 
have been the same. Tholuck, Ullmann, 
Lange, Riggenbach, De Pressensé, and a 
host of others who have treated the life of 
the Lord, might have been cited, but none 
of them as true di-ciples. Among those 
who have discussed. the Gospels, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Holtzmann, 
and a hundred beside, might have been 
cited, whose results, differing widely amongst 
themselves, differ widely each from those of 
Strauss. 

It could hardly we presume be agreeable 
in any case to wake from a preternatural 
sleep of thirty years, and to descend from 
the Catskill mountains, and to present our 
somewhat antiquated figure to a generation 


* See the new ‘ Leben Jesu,’ pp. 31-39 ; also‘ Chria+ 
tus des Glaubens,’ &c., Berlin, 1865. 
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that has gone far towards forgetting our ex- 


istence.’ But could such a writer ever hope 
to see disciples following in his footsteps ? 
His aim was to disprove the authenticity af 
the Evangelists and to deny the reality of 


‘Him whom they represented. Had men 


parted with their belief under this withering 
theory, they could not have continued to 
write about the subject. Having witnessed 
the burial of Christianity —a burial with 
no resurrection — they would have departed, 
with such feelings as might be in their 
hearts ; only one with the nerves of a Strauss, 
could descend into the vault and descant 
upon the dead, his probable age, his linea- 
ments, the fashion of his shroud. . The living 


‘love the living. ‘The dead praise not Thee, 


neither they that go down into silence.’ 


Had Strauss been able to demonstrate all, 


his theses (may we be pardoned the suppo- 
sition ?), the New Testament would have 
been a closed book forever more —men 


-would have turned from the reproachful 


record of their greatest delusion. There, 
where tottering age, with the grave before 
it, and round-eyed childhood, striving to take 
in by gazing the novel problem of life, and 
resolute manhood, wishing to know and 
follow the law of duty, found life and com- 
fort, and a living voice that quickened the 
living pulses of their hearts, would have 
been only darkness and cold unwholesome 
airs. A Bible with no face of Christ there, 
and with no one word to trust to! had that 
been the fate of mankind, at least the race 
of commentators would have been silenced 
forever. Dr. Strauss would have seen the 
last of them. It is as instructive as it is pa- 
thetic to see how, in Dr. Strauss’s catalogue, 
each writer refuses the sheer abyss; clings 


‘40 some one record, to one line of evidence ; 


tries to reconcile old truths with new criti- 
cisms, that all may not be death. Nay, 
what a difference even between Strauss 
and Renan here. If the German has the 
advantage in research and rigorous argu- 
ment, the Frenchman, rash, fantastic, inex- 
act, keeps some fragments of the documents, 
and so preserves for his narrative some kind 
of life. 

‘The general views then of Strauss have 
been before the world for more than thirty 
years, and have caused the production of 

ooks and pamphlets to be told by hun- 
dreds; but they do not bear the test that 
all scientific systems bear with success: 
they have not come to be adopted by 
friend and foe alike, on account of their 
intrinsic force and power of explaining 
facts. Let us see whether the details of 
the system have fared any better. The 
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principal points on which he labours are 
the critical history of the Gospels and a 
certain theory of myths. ' 

We do not pretend in this place to do 
more than to give the reader, who may not 
have followed the argument, a general 
notion of the questions about the Gospels, 
which have been discussed with so much 

atience and labour for the last fifty years. 

irst let us speak of the date when these 
four books were written. It must be borne 
in mind that to insist on a late origin for 
the Gospels is a necessity of Dr. Strauss’s 
position, for his theory of myths depends: 
upon it.. That theory is that in the course 
of time certain fundamental ideas of Chris- 
tianity received, by a spontaneous process 
of creation, a dress of legends and inven- 
tions which blended themselves inseparably 
with the true history. For the growth of 
such legends time would be indispensable. 
There must be an interval during which the 
Church unconsciously evolved the false, 
and allowed it to mingle with the true. If 
there were proof that one of the Gospels 
was written, just as we have it now, within 
a few months of the crucifixion, the mythi- 
cal theory would be out of the question, 
and the only choice would lie between be- 
lieving the history and attributing conscious 
falsification ‘to the narrator. In contend- 
ing that the Gospels were not in existence 
in their present.form earlier than the mid- . 
dle of the second century, Strauss is con- 
tending for a century of silent mythforma- 
tion, without which his theory must fall to 
the ground. We do not believe that but 
for this necessity such a theory could ever 
have been sustained. The external evi- 
dence for a late origin of the Gospels is 
only negative at best; and even this nega- 
tive evidence is almost nothing, and when 
weighed against the opposite proofs in a fair 
balance will always kick the beam. The * 
conclusion of Strauss admits with sufficient 
candour his object in contending for a late 
origin : — 


‘We do not find certain traces of the exist- 
ence of our three first Gospels in their present 
form until towards the middle of the second 
century ; consequently, not for a whole century 
after the time when the chief events of the his- 
tory contained in them took place, and no one 
can reasonably maintain that this period is ipo 
short to make the intrusion of unhistorical elements 
into all parts of the evangelical history possible or 
conceivable.’ 


We, however, who have no prejudice in 
favour of these unhistorical elements, must 
be allowed té view the. evidence for the 
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date of the Gospels from a different side. 
We do not desire to find a late date, but to 
see whether there are any valid objections 
to the dates usually adgpted. There is a 
mass of evidence that points to the 
early origin; it is only modern criticism 
that insists upon a later. Constantine 
Tischendorf has summed up very clearly 
for us, in the little tract named at the head 
of this article, the evidence of the two first 
centuries on this subject. It is needless to 
observe that he has been attacked for this 
service ; Zeller calls the pamphlet ‘ preten- 
tious and superficial, which it is not; and 
Volkmar tells us that it is possible to be a 
reader of manuscripts, like Tischendorf, and 
yet to be scarcely able to criticise even the 
text of the New Testament, still less to be a 
historical critic of the difficult problems of 
the second century. These amenities from 
learned persons, whose conclusions are 
tly at variance among themselves, 
signify, that one may adopt any view about 
the origin of the Gospels except that for 
which alone there is any strong historical 
evidence. 

There is not room here to offer even a 
sketch of that evidence; but we can indi- 
cate the line it takes. The broad question 
is, whether the Gospels were in existence 
and accepted as genuine at the end of the 
first century, or became of it about the 
middle of the second, ree great theo- 
‘logians, towards the close of the second 
century, at Lyons, Carthage, and Alexan- 
-dria, Irenseus, Tertullian, and Clement, 
‘bear witness to the fact that at that time 
-our Gospels were universally received as 
canonical. The well-known ‘ Muratorian 
‘Fragment,’ which belongs to the same time, 
bears the same testimony. These would 
‘not do much towards determining a ques- 
tion which belongs to an earlier time, unless 
their evidence were in some measure re- 
‘trospective. But it is retrospective. For 
-example, Irenzeus indulges in fanciful ana- 
logies about the number four: there must 
be four Gospels, neither more nor less, 
because the Gospel is to go throughout the 
world, and there are four quarters of the 
‘world ; the Gospel is the breath of life, and 
there are four winds of heaven ; the cheru- 
bim, on whom the creating Word is en- 
tbroned, have four faces. All this is bad 
reasoning to establish the number four; but 
it affords a pretty argument that the 
‘Church had by this time become accus- 
tomed to that number of Gospels. Irenzus 
also reminds one Florinus that when he 
was yet a boy he sat at the feet of Poly- 
carp, and that with the Vivid memory 
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which one has for the events of childhood 
he could recall the very look, and gait, and 
manner of Polycarp, who gave accounts of 
his frequent intercourse with St. John and 
with others who had seen the Lord; and 
Iren@us says further that Polycarp’s ac- 
count of the doctrine and miracles of the 
Lord were all‘ consonant with the Scrip- 
tures.’ He also tells us elsewhere that the 
followers of Valentinus made a free use of 
St. John’s Gospel. Now all this, written 
about the year 185, does much more than 
e that Irenzeus knew the four Gospels. 

hen we are asked to believe, by one of 
the latest writers, Volkmar, that the Gos- 
pel of St. John was written about the year 
155, we must assume that when Irenzus 
was now a man, and when the three other 
Gospels (even on Volkmar’s estimate) had 
been in use for full fifty years, a new Gos- 
pel, attributed to one of most eminent 
name, appeared and obtained its position 
suddenly and without challenge, with mira- 
cles recorded in no other Gospel, with new 
and momentous discourses of the Lord. 
Perhaps it is conceivable that this should 
have taken place; but even if we had no 
testimony save that of Ireneus, it is in the 
highest degree unlikely. But Irenzus is 
only ene of many. Two attempts at Har- 
monies of the four Gospels had been made 
about the same time. Justin, who wrote 
at latest in A.D. 147, quotes three Gospels, 
and criticism is hard pressed to explain 
away allusions to the fourth. Tischendorf 
makes good use of the argument from 
heretical writers; Hippolytus tells us that 
Valentinus relied on a passage in Jobn (x. 
8); and the like is said of Basilides: if so, 
this Gospel was well known in the first 
half of the second century. The Mon- 
tanists probably borrowed from John their 
view of the Paraclete. It is clear from two 
passages of Tertullian that Marcion began 
by believing the four Gospels, as known to 
us, and that afterwards, thinking them 
tinctured with Judaism, he undertook to 
amend or alter the Gospel for himself: the 
date of this amended Gospel, founded on 
St. Luke, is about 138. Celsus knew the 
four Gospels, writing about the year 160. 
All this testimony, and much more that 
Tischendorf and others have adduced, tends 
to carry us backward to the early part of 
the second century. Before a distinct and 
general recognition of the Gospels could 
take place — before they could have been 
winnowed out clear from all the apocryphal 
literature that at first hung about them — 
some time must have elapsed. It is scarcely 
conceivable, moreover, that a new Gospel 
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should take its place as an authority to be 
quoted in‘ a controversy, without some dis- 
cussion on the question of genuineness 
arising.. This difficulty will always cleave 
to any theory save the obvious one of ad- 
hering to external testimony. Of Tis- 
chendorf’s argument, however, we have 
given no idea. The section which he de- 
votes to the apocryphal Gospels, as afford- 
ing arguments for the genuineness of the 
true, it would be unjust to abridge. All 
these testimonies have been assailed, no 
doubt, by different critics. It is easy to say 
that when Valentinus or Basilides is men- 
tioned ‘as quoting St. John, it really must 
mean one of his later followers, or that by 
‘ followers of Valentinus’ we are to under- 
stand Ptolemy only, whose date happens 
to fit another theory. The Gospel ot St. 
John has been the great battle-field . of 
critical strife. Without dissembling the 
difficulties ‘that undoubtedly surround this 
most precious document, which have been 
ably pressed against it, and at least as ably 
parried, we must hold that the acceptance 
of it as an inspired work of the Apostle 
from the first mention of it is a fact, whilst 
modern theories about it are theories, and 
no more. We are told that the new criti- 
cal school of Germany has settled that the 
middle of the second century produced it 
—that it contains in itself in a purified 
and spiritualised form all the elements of 
the religious life and activity of that époch, 
with its gnosis, its doctrine of the Logos, 
its Montanism, and its Easter controversy. 
All these things are glanced at in the book, 
and do not. come out distinctly: it is the 
calm expression of the religious conscious- 
ness of the time. The two Christian ten- 
dencies that were. manifested up to that 
time, the legal tendency of which Peter was 
the exponent, and the free Gentile ten- 
dency which Pau) most adequately repre- 
sented, are sublimed in this Gospel, and 
fused into higher, and freer, and universal 
unity ; and this book was the ground on 
which the doctrine of Catholic unity, which 
began to prevail at the close of the second 
century, was based. But we for our part 
do not find all these fine things in the book, 
thouzh we find what we value much more. 
Easter controversy and gnosis, and war of 
Petrine and Pauline tendencies! we find 
them not. This matter of tendeneies has 
been enormously exaggerated always; but 
it has been thrust into this gospel: it came 
there, not in the middle of the second 
century, but in the middle of the nine- 
teenth. To fix the date of the fourth 
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Gospel or of any other by the contents is a 
thing impossible. 

Schwegler has drawn an elaborate picture 
of the fierce controversies in the Church of 
Asia Minor, which the fourth Gospel was 
written to compose. One thing alone is 
wanting, but it is an important. element. 
There is nothing in the Gospel about these 
hot disputes. The most careful Bible reader 
never suspects them; and even critics of 
any other school than that to which Schweg- 
ler belongs are compelled to allow that the 
premises of the writer lie fherely in his im- 
agination. And against these attempts, 
which after more than half a century of 
laborious, and in most cases honest labour, 
have issued at last in the wildest divergence 
of opinion, and in a dogmatic and pertina- 
cious assertion of contradictory conclusions, 
as far as possible from true science, we have 
to set the fact that all ancient testimony _ 
assigns these writings to the apostles and 
inspired apostolic men whose names are 
upon them; and that, amid much that is 
fanciful and unhistorical in the ancient 
writers of the second century, amid much 
bitter controversy, there is no place to be 
quoted that casts any doubt upon the records 
in which for eighteen centuries Christendom 
has loved to gaze on the image of its Lord. 

As we have been drawn to speak of the 
Gospel of St. John, we will not leave it with 
these merely negative remarks. A few 
words of this Evangelist supply the key to 
his omission of many things already narrated, 
and to the construction of his own narrative. 
‘ And many other signs truly did Jesus in 
the presence of his disciples, which are not 
written in this book ; but these are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
ye might have life through his name.’ (John 
xx. 30,31.) The old and received opinion, . 
that the apostle wrote a supplement to the 
other three Gospels, must understood 
with reference to these words. He wrote 
his Gospel that men might believe and have 
life ; not that things omitted might be sup- 
plied. There may be truth in that surmise, 
that his spirit, kindled and informed by a 
higher light, looked back upon the growth 
of his own faith in the Master who loved 
him, and wrote for other men that which 
had led himself into the way of life, that 
his Gospel is not so much a history of the 
Lord, as a history of those things which led 
himself to know and believe in the Lord. 
At any rate the object of this Gospel is 
patent, to reveal to men the glory of Christ, 
as it was manifested in His earthly struggle. 
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In the first four chapters the Lord is seen 
gathering to Himself those who seek the 
truth, whilst the evil storm of opposition 
atid unbelief begins to lower and mutter. 
From the fifth to the twelfth chapters, the 
struggle with the unbelief of the world is 
open and severe; the Lord on the one side 
reveals Himself, and ‘ the Jews’ on the other 
reject Him. From the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth chapters, He reveals Himself, 
and all that he is and can do, with the Father 
and on man’s behalf. In the closing chap- 
ters He suffers When the rest-of His work is 
finished, and rises again in final triumph, to 
send the promised Comforter, that through 
Him all that believe might have life. Some 
such plan most modern writers have en- 
deavoured to trace. The glorious conquest 
of Christ over evil, shown to men in order 
that they might believe, and might have 
_ life through believing ; this was the apostle’s 
purpose. Who so fit to write on such a 
theme, as he that had been a near spectator 
both of the struggle and of the victory? 
Such an explanation is as far as ible 
from the notion that the writer had in view 
_ new. doctrines about the person of the 
Lord; or from the opinion, to which the 
ancient writers gave too much countenance, 
that this is a polemic against Cerinthus, and 
Ebion, and the Gnostics. One writing of 
the ‘incarnation in the midst of certain 
errors, could not but write so that the errors 
should meet their refutation. But of direct 

lemical matter, there is not one syllable 
in this Gospel. . It is polemical in that, being 
true, it isa touchstone of error ; it is against 
the modern Socinus almost in the same sense 
that it is against the ancient Cerinthus. 
Before the inspired Books were brought 
together, and the collected New Testament 
beeame one organ for spreading the truth, 
no Book wrought more potently than this 
Gospel for the advancement of the Church 
in the truth. What St. Paul did for the 
doctrine of grace and of freedom: in the 
Gospel, that did the writer of the fourth 
‘ Gospel for the contemplation of Christ the 
incarnate Sonof God. Long after this creeds 
and councils attest the same ‘influence, and 
their theme was—a right conception of 
this mystery. If it is conceivable that to 
some teacher of a lower grade was permitted 
this great work, we must also conceive that 
the real instrument of this «utterance has 
remained unknown, that his name and: his 
memory are lost, and that a too careless 
Church ascribed to another those words so 
mighty in their operation. The Church, 
ready, even too ready, to preserve the names 


of benefactors, has let drop from her cata-. 
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logue one of those whom the Lord had 
chosen to enrich her most. 

Is it then true that, tested by results, the 
new criticism has failed to afford us even an 
approach to certainty in-the questions that 
belong to the Gospels? Let us select one 
point only on which especial industry and 
energy have been expended — the place of 
St. Mark among the four Gospels. It is a 
question upon which almost every critic has 
pronounced an opinion: it has never been 
abandoned as ‘ answerless,’ and to do them 
justice, modern critics are little open to the 
charge of pusillanimity of thiskind. If the 
principles of investigation are true, the an- 
swers ought to be coincident, or at least to 
offer some marks of general agreement. 
The facts to be dealt with in examining the 
second Gospel are these: the first three 
Gospels agree in a great measure as to the 
events which they select, and as to the words 
in which these are described. The resem- 
blance is so great, both as to arrange- 
ment and choice of words, as to leave no 
doubt of some connexion between them, 
more than the usual coincidences of writers 
of like tastes and education describing the 
same things. But with this minute agree- 
ment, and even in the same verse with some 
marked examples of it, there are consider- 
able differences, which put out of the ques- 
tion the notion that one passage is a mere 
transcript of the other, or that both are 
copied from some common original. The 
problem then lies not in the resemblance, 
nor yet in the variations, but in the combina- 
tion of resemblances the most peculiar and 
minute with remarkable differences. The 
resemblance is greatest where the words of 
the Lord are recited, and least in the narra- 
tive portions. The Gospel according to St. 
Mark is shorter than the other two, and 
might be taken for an abridgment if it 
were not that some passages are found in 
his Gospel only, and a certain minuteness 
of description in several places has been 
thought to proceed from a quick and observ- 
ant eye-witness of the facts; but at any rate 
it vindicates the independence of the nar- 
rative.. As a good example of the occa- 
sional brevity, we may observe that the 
mocking command ‘Prophesy!’ found in 
the second Gospel, is difficult to understand 
without the ‘ Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
who it is that smote thee,’ of the first. As 
an example of the fuller and more graphic 
description, such touches as these — ‘ When 
he had looked round about on them in an- 
ger, being grieved for the hardnéss_ of their 
heart’ (Mark iii, 5) are commonly quoted. 


Here then is a brief sketch of the questions 
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which have been agitated for a generation. 
What is the relation of these writings to 
each other, and how are the agreements 
and the differences to be explained? In 
what order did these three books come forth ? 
Let the new criticism answer this as to one 
Gospel, St. Mark, and let us see how far the 
answer gives proof of a solid result achieved 
by scientific principles. Now Dr. Strauss 
finds internal evidence that this Gospel was 
written after, and founded upon those of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke; whilst Bleek, in 
his ‘introduction,’ finds by the same evi- 
dence that it was written even after St. 
John. Whatever be the worth of this inter- 
nal evidence, it does not prevent Reuss 
from observing, ‘ We have proved elsewhere 
‘that St. Mark is the most ancient of those 
we possess, and that it was one of the 
sources to which the authors of the others 
resorted by preference.’ Schenkel, too, ap- 
peals to ‘the simplicity, -clearness, and vi- 
vacity ’ of this Gospel as proving its priority ; 
and Holzmann refusing to accept as the 
oldest the Gospel as we have it, proposes to 
find in it a certain ‘ original Gospel of Mark’ 
which is one of the oldest documents of our 
faith. Renan approaches this view in some 
measure, ‘ imposed upon,’ as Zeller tells us, 
‘ by the picturesqueness so often attributed 
to this Gospel,’ to which it can lay no claim. 
‘In spite, continues Zeller, ‘ of all the in- 
genuity that has lately been applied to 
prove the opposite position, the dependence 
of Mark upon Matthew and Luke will al- 
ways continue to be the last result of criti- 
cism.’ “Hilgenfeld sees clearly, or thinks so, 
that Mark made use of Matthew, and was 
in turn used by Luke; and that the second 
Gospel is such as a disciple of Peter, writing 
at Rome, would produce out of the first. 
So speak to us the teachers of to-day, at 
the close of half a century of discussion, in 
which every word and every verse of every 
Gospel has been threshed out and winnowed 
many times over. Of three Gospels, if we 
would arrange them in order, only six com- 
binations are arithmetically possible; and 
amongst those who adopt the theory that one 
Evangelist followed or used another, every 
one of these six has found able advocates. 
But what kind of evidence is that which in 
the hands of Griesbach, De Wette, Baur, 
and Késdin, gives us the order of Matthew, 
Luke, and Mark, and in the hands of Wilke 
and Volkmar exactly reverses this order, 
and places Mark at the beginning, with 
Luke making use of his Gospel, and Mat- 


- thew. beholden to both? The time is come 


for admitting that all the ingenuity that has 


been spent on the subject has sufficed to 
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bring out into strong light many great. and 
deeply interesting questions which belong to 
the inspired records of our faith, -but has 
not produced any approach to a solution of 
them. Some future mythical philosopher, 
pondering this page of literary history, may 
doubt that such difference could have oc- 
curred: he may argue that it is a mythin 
which the consciousness’ of the nineteenth 
century has reproduced the story of the 
Tower of Babel; a ‘reforming criticism’ was 
to be built up high above all past dogma 
and doubt, but amidst a welter of confused 
and contradictory speech, such as never 
could have been historically possible for 
rational ‘men, the work was abandoned. 
We are far from denying that theology has 
gained by this exploration, whilst we know 
what has. been lost and suffered. But 
science there is none. Let us not be dis- 
mayed by being told that our opinion is — 
contrary to ‘the last result of criticism ;’ it 
only means the result that shall remain till 
another comes. One of the boldest of the 
writers now before us ends a chapter thus: 
‘Can one ever hope to arrive at.a satisfac- 
tory solution? It is allowable to doubt it, 
whatever may be one’s confidence in human 
sagacity.’ * , 

Has the theory of myths, with which the 
name of Strauss is for ever connected, 
fared any better after the lapse of thirty 
years ?. The theory is this: assuming that 
no supernatural or miraculous narrative can 
be historical, this author accounts for such 
elements in the history of our Lord by sup- 
posing that when the disciples had once 
come to look upon their Master as the Mes- 
siah, they would naturally look for the fulfil- 
ment in Him of all the Old ‘Testament types 
and prophecies, and even of all the rabbini- 
eal additions which by that time had been 
made tothem.. What they expected to find 
in Him they would supply if they did not 
find it. Because Moses, the first deliverer 
of the people, had wrought wonders, and 
because the voice of prophecy promised that 
the reign of Messiah should be marked by 
the same wonder-working power, the disci- 
ples would not fail to expect miracles from 
their Master, the last Deliverer of His peo- 
ple. Minds full of love and devotion, and 
disposed to believe only those things which 
exalted the object of their homage, would 
themselves supply to the history that ele- 
ment of miracles which it had not at first, 
but which it wanted to complete the picture 
of Messiah. There is not necessarily a con- 
scious falsification; the miraculous tale 


* M. Nicolas, ‘ Etudes Critiques,’ p. 126. 
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would grow undiscernibly, even to the eyes 
of those whose minds were the soil in which 
it grew, and whose devout wishes were the 
dew that fostered it. Given a sufficient 
time, the ‘unhistorical’ portions of the 
Evangelical narrative would creep in insen- 
sibly (so thought our author), and no one 
could be pointed out as responsible for their 
introduction, for they would proceed out of 
the common consciousness of a generation 
or of two, out of the tendency in all minds 
to magnify what they hold to be great, out 
of the ferment of the thoughts of ignorant 
and uncritical men, full of wonder, love, and 
admiration. 

Such was the doctrine of Strauss’ earlier 
work, enforced by great logical power and 
sufficient erudition ; and men recoiled from 
it as from the lowest deep to which Chris- 
tian truth could be brought down, not sus- 
pecting that they might yet be allowed a 
glimpse into a lower still. The amazing fa- 
cility of this doctrine has struck most theo- 
logians ; it is an acid capable of eating into 
and dissolving the most solid body of his- 
tory. Only shut the eyes to all collateral 
evidence, and then proceed to turn any nar- 
rative as it stands into myth, and the success 
will be great; so great, however, that no 
sensible student will care to have recourse 
to so potent an agent again. Wurm has 
written a life of Martin Luther on this prin- 
ciple, rather ponderous for a jeu d'esprit, 
but leaving little certainty about its subject. 
Some years since, M. Peres wrote a tract to 
prove that ‘ Napoleon never existed.’ The 
whole story, he said, was produced. by 
French vanity out of the m h of Apolio.* 
The etymological relation of the two names 
is sufficiently obvious. In the surname Bo- 
naparie, we have a glance at the Persian 
Ormuzd and Abriman, the good and evil 
principle, light and darkness ; the name sig- 
nifies that Apollo was sent for the good side 
or element to the French, boné parte. The 
ancients it is well known ascribed all sud- 
den deaths to the darts of Apollo, but some- 
times viewed them as rewards, sometimes 
as punishments. The name Bonaparte 
secures that the activity of Napoleon 
should be interpreted for good. Apollo 
requires this qualification, for the name of 
the far-darting punisher of the wicked was 
connected by some of the ancients with 
énéAAvu, as by Aschylus. Apollo was 


* The fact is that Napoleon has very clearly an 
etymology which shuts out the supposed connection 
with Apollo; the form in middle-age Latin being 
Neapoleo, just as Naples was Neapolis. It is prob- 
able that M, Peres was glancing at the false etymol- 
ogy, ae well as other absurdities of the Straussian 
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born in the isle of Delos, in Greek waters ; 


it was of course nec that his mythical 
antitype should be born in an island under 
French rule, hence Corsica came to be 
thought of. Leto was the mother of the 
Greek deity, Letitia of the French Em- 
peror. In order to make their auspicious 
ruler, who came ‘in good part’ to be the 
son of gladness, they have unconsciously 
done violence to etymology, being unaware 
that Leto (being akin to #5w and lateo) has 
reference to darkness. The mythical inva- 
sion of the North, which caused the down- 
fall of Napoleon, has reference to the vain 
attempts of the sun to overcome the north- 
ern cold, whilst the invasion of France from 
the same quarter represents the frost over- 
powering all the effects of the sun ; and the 
tricolor is replaced by the white flag, the 
colour of winter, for the parti-coloured dress 
of summer. Napoleon was summoned from 
triumphs in the East to deliver France from 
disorder ; and his career was terminated by 
his death in. a small island, a speck in the 
Western sea. Who does not see here the 
reference to the course of the Sun? its 
day commencing in the East, and ending 
in the West. The letter from the di- 
rectory which recalled him, received on 
the battle-field of Aboukir, was dated 
the 7th Prairial; seven, as we know, was 
the sacred number of Apollo, who was 
born on the seventh of the month; and it 
may be mentioned that the birthday of Na- 
poleon is uncertain, and that one record 
places it too on the.7th (January 7th, 1768), 
a case where the mythical element is seen 
contending with the small groundwork of 
historical fact. The twelve years’ rule of 
Napoleon are the twelve hours’ course of 
the Sun-god; as Casimir Delavigne says of 
the French hero, ‘ Il n’a régné qu’un jour.’ 
And if the testimony of history is invoked, 
there are acts of Louis XVIIL., the dates of 
which are quite at variance with the notion 
of a real Emperor Napoleon reigning at the 
same time over the French people. 

This is too fanciful. .Theodore Parker's 
exercise of the same kind is better. 


‘The story of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is liable-‘to many objections, if we exam- 
ine it @ la mode Strauss. The Congress was 
held at a mythical town, whose very name is sus- 

icious, — Philadelphia, — brotherly love. The 
ate is a it was the fourth day of the 
JSourth month (reckoning from April, as it is prob- 


able the Heraclidee and Scandinavians, possible 
that the aboriginal Americans, and certain that 
the Hebrews did). Now four was a sacred num- * 
ber with the Americans; the president was 
chosen for four years; there were four depart- 
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ments of affuirs ; four divisions of the political 
powers, riamely, the people, the congress, the 
executive, and the judiciary, &c. Besides, which 
is still more incredible, three of the presidents, 
two of whom, itis a'! , Sizned the declaration, 
died on thé fourth of July, and the two latter 
exactly jifty years after they had signed it, and 
about the same hour of the day. The year also 
is suspicious ; 1776 is but an ingenious combi- 
nation of the sacred number, four, which is re- 
peated three times, and then multiplied by itself 
to produce the date; thus, 444 X 4 = 1776, 
QED . .. Still farther, the declaration 
is metaphysical, and presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with the transcendental philosophy on the 
part of the American people. Now the “ Kritik 
of Pure Reason ” was not published till after the 
deciaration was made. Still farther, the Amer- 
icans were never, to use the nebulous expres- 
sions of certain philsophers, an “ idealo-trans- 
cendental-and-subjective,” but an “ objective- 
and-concretivo-practical ” people, to the last 
degree ; therefore a metaphysical document, and 
most of all a “ legal-congressional-metaphysi- 
cal” document, is highly suspicivus if found 
among them. Besides, Hualteperah, the great 
historian of Mexico, a neighbouring state, never 
mentions this ducument ; and farther still, if this 
declaration had been made, and accepted by the 
whole nation, as itis pretended, then we cannot 
account for the fact, that the fundamental maxim 
of that paper, namely, the soul’s equality to it- 
self— ‘all men are born free and equal” — 
was perpetually lost sight of, and a large -por- 
tion of the people kept in slavery; still later, 
petitions, — supported by this fundamental ar- 
ticle, — for the abolition of slavery, were re- 
jected by Conzress with unexampled contempt, 
when, if the his'ory is not mythical, ‘slavery 
never had a legal existence after 1776, &c., &c. 
But we could go on this way for ever.’* 


Such illustrations, whether they are ex- 
— or not, remind us of the chief 
faults of the method of Strauss. The gamut 
of human acts and motives is so limited, 
that phrases must repeat themselves; neg- 
lect the differences, and search narrowly 
for the similitudes ; and any one period may 
be represented as the mythical reproduction 
of any other. And when distance of time 
favours, and the records of contemporary 
history, by which alone this kind of dream- 
ing can be corrected, are sparse and faint, 
then the mythical philosopher wanders un- 
checked, and a distaste for the supernatural 
needs never falter for want of arguments. 

' This theory, however, has to meet with 
another formidable objection, the force of 
which the author in his later work seems 
to admit. It is essential to its application 
here, that there should be sure proot that the 
attributes of the Messiah assigned to Jesus 


* 4 Miscellaneous Writings,’ p. 278. 
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in the Gospels were also the attributes which 
the current rabbinical theology assigned 
to the expected Messiah. Myths, if there 
were any in the Gospels, must have been 
roduced in the first few years after the 
rd’s death, and produced out of the minds 
of the common people, by no means in- 
structed in the Jewish law. Their notions 
of the Messiah must have been the current 
popular notions; no one on any side 
tends that there was among the Christians 
any ac student of the Law who, pro- 
foundly reflecting on the prophecies, told 
his fellow converts that they spoke of a 
Messiah who should be the Son of God, who 
should suffer and be rejected of men, who 
should die with ingnominy, after founding a 
kingdom bare of all-earthly glory, and great 
ooly with a spiritual grandeur, and who 
should come hereafter in the glory of heav- 
en, to judge the quick and dead. Has it yet 
been shown, then, that the popular opinion 
of the Jews of that day had attained 
this high, spiritual idea of the Messiah? 
There is much to make this highly improb- 
able. In the Gospels themselves, the more 
spiritual views of the office of Christ were 
received by the disciples by the most stolid 
misapprehension. The disciples asked for 
high places in an earthly kingdom. The 
first intimation of Christ’s approaching 
sufferings was received by Peter and the 
rest with pious incredulity: ‘Be it far 
from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto 
thee.’ When the first hands were laid upon 
the Lord to arrest Him, the disciples were 
scattered like sheep. When His crucifixion 
seemed to have ended all their hopes, they 
ave way to dejection, and almost to despair. 
The discourse in St. John upon the appro- 
priation of the healing power of His death, 
the eating His flesh and drinking His blood, 
so perplexed them that many of them 
walked with Him no more. 
. Recent researches fail to confirm Dr. 
Strauss’ assumption ; the popular expecta- 
tion did not turn towards a suffering Mes- 
siah, but towards a chieftain, who with 
strong sword and stirring appeal to ancient 
promises, should wake the slumbering cour- 
age and faith of the Jews, and retrieve 
their ruined fortunes as a conquered na- 
tion. Of a Messiah who should be the pure 
and holy Son of God,—of a Messiah glo- 
rified by a meek and silent triumph over 
suffering, — of a Messiah whose kingdom 
should he spiritual only, — of a Messiah who 
should hereafter judge the quick and dead, 
—the Jewish opinion of that time knew 
nothing. This has been shown over and 
over again since the former ‘ Leben Jesu’ 
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was published; and in his later book, Dr. 
Strauss is obliged to admit it, for he allows 
that a much greater share must be assigned 
to new, Christian ideas, in the formation of 
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the myths. He fails to vindicate his own 
first position, and so virtually abandons it. 
At the bottom of Strauss’ work, in’ spite of 
all its logical power, its wonderful acute- 
ness, and its learning, lay two capital falla- 
cies: ‘ The Gospels are unbistorical, because 
they have a miraculous element; and mir- 
acles cannot be established, in the face of 
scientific difficulties, by unhistorical books ;’ 
and, ‘ The Messiah ought, according to pop- 
ular belief, to accomplish such and such 
works, now Christ claimed to be the Mes- 
siah, and therefore popular belief attributed 
to Him such and such works; and if you 
ask how it appears that Messiah must have 
done these things; I auswer that these are 
the things which Christ as Messiah is repre- 
sented in the Gospels as doing!’ In fact, 
whilst the prophets did sp ak of a suffering 
Messiah, did assign to Him functions that 
only belong to a Divine power and nature, 
these passages could only be fully explained 
by the light of Christianity thrown back upon 
them. It might be said that no Jew at 
the day of the Lord’s death understood 
them; and it is certain that the popular 
view had sunk into a mere political expec- 
tation. But with such admissions the theory 
of Strauss is not mvrely weakened, it is 
destroyed. The disciples of Jesus clave to 
Him, because in Him they found the Mes- 
siah their people looked for. Not one’ of 
them so understood the prophets as to sup- 
pose that Messiah would begin and end 
without putting his hand to a sword, or 
claiming for the Jews an improved position 
among the nations. They had worldly 
notions about their Leader, and they were 
stubborn about unlearning them ; they were 
pious, uneducated Jews, stiff adherents of 
the popular convictions. See how these 
men adhere to the Lord of their choice ! 
They keep for their glorious King one 
whose life began in the manger, was passed 
in the carpenter’s shop, and ended upon the 
cross reserved mostly for felons, who were 
also slaves. ‘They see after all is over that 
He does fulfil the promises of the past, and 
is indeed Messiah. They preach Him not 
merely as a great power of God, but as the 
Christ of the Jews, Son of God, King of a 
spiritual kingdom, Judge of quick and dead. 

at other cause could. there be for this 
than that they had seen in Him such clear 
proof of the manifestation of the power of 
God, in His words, in His works, most of all 


in His resurrection, that they were willing , 
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at last to unlearn their own notions of Mes- 
siah, and to accept what they had been 
taught by their Lord, that He was God 
manifest in the world, that He will come 
again with power and kingship, acknowl- 
edged by heaven and earth, to judge the 
world which slew Him, which has believed 
in Him partly, and in part rejected Him. 
The argument of Strauss was that Christ 
was little ; but the teeming fancy of a peo- 
ple, rich in legal traditions, arrayed Him in 
royal robes that were not His own; that 
He wrought no miracle, but that an imagi- 
native race created round Him a history of 
wonders. But the facts now look all in a 
different direction. The popular portrait 
of the Messiah was drawn in different lines 
and colours altogether.. How came Jews to 
forget that portrait and aecept another? 
If myths were of Christian invention rather 
than of Jewish, what touched that inven- 
tion into activity? Why do all men, so to 
speak, gather out of their conscience their 
highest conception of holiness and lay it at 
His feet ? hy do those whose aspirations 
would have been satisfied at first with a 
successful émeute, refuse to think lower of 
stheir leader at last than that He is one with 
God, and alone among men is perfect in 
holiness? Who was the man who, discard- 
ing existing prepossessions as to a suffering 
Messiah, searched through the annals of 
prophecy with a dispassionate sagacity and 
drew out the outline of the new and unex- 
pected part which Messiah was to. fill? 
Who stimulated the invention of stories 
about the Lord? Whorcollected them and 
wrote them in four books? for whatever 
popular rumor can do, it cannot take pen 
in hand and write. 

All these questions fall into their proper 
place if we recognize a unique divine ener- 
gy on the part of Jesus himself; they are 
unanswerable upon any other ground. 

We'said there was a lower deep beneath 
Strauss’s Lowest. It was the redeeming 
point in Strauss’s theory, that at least it did 
not impute conscious fabrication of the 
Gospels. The Tiibingen School, with F. C. 
Baur at its head, saw the defects of the my- 
thical theory, and its purely negatiye and 
destructive character, and sought to con- 
struct a theory of what the Gospel history 
was. According to Baur, each of the Gos- 
pels had a tendency — was written for a 
purpose. There was, he alleges, a much 
more active feud between two opposite ele- 
ments in the early Church — between the 
Ebionitish or Petrine element and the Paul- 





ine — than would be gathered from the New 
‘estament itself. This controversy began 
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from the time of the Apostles and did not 
end until the middle of the second century. 
It was a contest between those who viewed 
Christianity as Judaism and the Lord as the 
Messiah, and those who viewed it.as a new 
principle by which both Judaism and hea- 
thenism were to be moulded and transform- 
‘ ed into.a new system. Of the former opin- 
ion Peter was the chief champion; the su- 
persedure of temple and law in, favour of 
Christianity, an all-embracing system, was 
the work of Paul. But the contest, says 
Baur, was much more obstinate and lasting 
than we should infer from the Acts of the 
Apostles. The life of Paul was passed in 
the struggle for recognition as one of the 
Apostles, tor perfect equality of Jew and 
Gentile converts, for emancipation from the 
law. But the dispute continued far beyond 
his life, and all the early Church literature 
is to be interpreted by the light of this dis- 
pute. The books of the New Testament are 
either party-writings on one side or the 
other, or else they are later productions, 
intended to conciliate and conceal this 
difference, and to unite all Christians upon 
one common ground. And most of the 
books are of this latter class, and it follows 
that they are not the genuine productions of 
those whose names they bear. The lateness 
of St. Mark’s Gospel is inferred from the 
absence of controversial matter and other 
reasons. St. Luke’s Gospel had originally a 
strong Pauline and anti-Jewish tendency ; 
but in the later edition of it which we pos- 
sess this tendency was much modified and 
softened! St. Matthew must likewise have 
been modified, the original Gospel being 
very different from what we now possess, 
more decidedly Judaic in ‘ tendency,’ whilst 
the Greek Gospel as we possess it has the 
general character of the other two Gospels, 
one of conciliation between the two great 
parties ! 

Thus Baur. There are here two great as- 
sertions — that there was a sharp opposition 
at first between those. who would and those 
who would not preserve the Jewish law, and 
that the Gospels were written in the interest 
of that controversy. Of the truth of the for- 
mer asgertion there is clear and admitted 
evidence, though not for that. exaggerated 
form of it espoused by Baur. Of the truth 
of the latter there is simply no credible evi- 
dence whatever. The learning and powers 
of reasoning that have been expended on 
the question are remarkable ; but this only 
enhances the surprise that there are no pre- 
mises whatever upon which these hoasted 
results are constructed. The critical power 
that can discover a strong Gentile prejudice 
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in a narrative, after some one has gone over 
it with the express purpose of taking out all 
signs of this, does not belong to the region of 
science but of second sight. If ever there 
were books free from.all taint of prejudice, 
from the stifling heat of controversy, the four 
Gospels are those books. If it has been re- 
served for this century to disclose a hidden 

e and bias in the writers, the grounds 
on which it rests should surely be accessible 
to us all. We can conceive that eyes long 
exercised in the twilight of antiquity may 
catch forms and shades that escape our own ; 
but eyes that read not only what is there, 
but what would have been there if it had 
not been takén out, are beyond the reach 
even of imagination. Yet we are told by an 
English exponent of Baur, ‘ Mark’s suppres- 
sion of controversial matter seems to indi- 
cate that advanced period of Church devel- 
opment when cabp Lartes been to a great 
extent secured, it seemed more prudent to 
drop debatable topics than to discuss them.’ 
And this is. said of a Gospel about which 
there is the sharpest divergence of opinion 
among modern scholars ; and the difference 
is no less than this, whether Mark has cop- 
ied the other two Gospels, or is himself the 
original from which they have borrowed. To 
this day Zeller, as we have said, despises 
those tokens of originality in this Gospel 
which so many other critics rely on for pla- 
cing it the first in order of time, and regards 
as vain attempts at picturesque effect those 
minute descriptive touches by which the 
presence of an eyewitness has been thought 
to be indicated. To pretend to read in 
such a.work traces of past editings, of things 
that might have been there only they were 
removed for a purpose, by the light of in- 
ternal evidence, when the same internal evi- 
dence will not decide for us a point so fun- 
damental as whether the Gospel is the 
source or only the reflection of the other two, 
is to tax our respect for criticism beyond 
what it will bear. Add to all this, that the 
disciples of the same school differ from their 
great master as to all their results. Hilgen- 
feld places the supposed original draft of St. 
Matthew's Gospel between the years 50 and 
60, and the supposed re-casting between 70 
and 80. He places Mark, to whom he gives the 
second place, somewhere between 80 and 100, 
which Baur found to be some half a century 
too soon. Késtlin and Hilgenfeld assign the 
date of 100 to 110 for the Gospel of St. Luke, 
whilst Baur would place it much later. It is 
difficult for an English reader to form a con- 
ception of the strange union of industry 
and guess-work which the Critical School 
presents. On one side, every passage of the 
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Gospels has been separately questioned, 
every ancient document that would throw 
light on them examined and re-examined ; 
but, on the other hand, the same passages 


have furnished grounds forinferences diamet- 
rically opposed, and words the most colour- 
less have had forced upon them the party col- 
ours of some controversy, of which, perhaps, 
there is hardly any external trace. The dis. 
coverer of homeopathy, it is said, after 
-ministering to himself the thousandth part 
of a millionth of a grain of arsenicum or 
chamomilla, was wont to sit for hours watch- 
ing in the most candid spirit for the symp- 
toms produced by this powerful agent, and, 
upon a faint twitch of pain in his knee, he 
recorded in his note-book that this drug was 
sovereign for pains in the knee. Another 
observer, following the inductive method of 
the great Hahnemann, observed, perhaps, 
that the same drug was followed mr 20 
some hours by a slight singing in the ears; 
and, accordingly, arsenicum or chamomilla, 
as the case might be, was set down as sove- 
reign for complaints of hearing. The results 
were different, but no one would go so far 
as to suspect the method, which, in fact, was 
ure scientific induction. , Baur was the 
ellow-countryman of Hahnemann. 

The theories that have chased one another, 
like clouds across the heavens, allow us still 
to see the pure sky behind them when they 
pass. Each has threatened permanent dark- 
ness and storm, but each has passed ; and 
we have time to reflect that, whilst the 
clouds change shape and colour, something 
behind them remains bright and unalter- 
able. Paulus has gone, with his natural ex- 

lanations of miracles, cumbrous and fanci- 

1, which supposed a set of witnesses who 
could always tell us the marvellous result 
accurately, but: yet always were deceived as 
to the means by which it was produced. 
Under the succeeding shadow of Strauss 
all nature grows black, and men tremblin 
portend an earthquake and the end; but it 
passes, and Baur reminds men cheerfully, 
‘ This also has been rejected by every man of 
education at the present time.’ The cloud of 
myths has passed; but that of ‘ fundamen- 

ideas,’ which Baur delights in, will fare 
no better. When they have all swept by, 
this at least remains to give us courage : 
that a mighty quickening of spiritual life, 
more mighty the more it is examined, is for 
ever connected in history with the name 
of Jesus Christ ; that attempts to explain it 
are made, and forgotten soon after they are 
made, whilst the light of that far distant 
spiritual fire shines still, and the stir and 
murmur of natjons awakening to the new 
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tidings of a crucified Lord reaches our ears 
to-day. The theory of Paulus is utterly for- 
gotten; that of Stem will soon be with it; 
that of Baur may last in some form till this 
eneration is passed away. They leave 
Behind them much learning ; indeed, it may 
be said that every existing record of the two 
first centuries has been carefully explored. 
But they shew also the utmost that can be 
done in this direction. With all the learn- 
ing of Baur, he has led us over all the 
probabilities, possibilities and suppositions of 
the case; but these are not historic results. 
If there be darkness over the problems of 
early Church history, he has not dispelled 
it. The person of the Saviour and the pro- 
gress of His doctrine are not to be disposed 
of by a learned man’s ‘ perhaps.’ ; 
. One advantage of these researches will 
be to convince us more and more that 


the pictures drawn in the Gospels of a life . 


and of a doctrine is not to be accounted for 
by accurate research into the circumstances 
and the prevalent ideas of the age which 
witnessed them. Of Grecian culture or 
philosophy there is no question here; they 
never reached the quiet home of the car- 
penter in Nazareth. Keim seeks in three 
different directions for the outward influ- 
ences that were likely to act upon the char- 
acter of Jesus; in the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, in the existing religious parties, 
and in the contact with John the Baptist. 
But none of these nor any combination of 
them formed the unique character we are 
studying,-or supplied the doctrine, which 
so many listeners recognized as higher than 
human. The prophecies no doubt were sure 
to hold.a large share in his teaching, ‘ for 
these were they which testified of him.’ But 
He referred to them ‘ as one having authori- 
ty and not as the Scribes.’ The apparent 
contradiction of the glories and the suffer- 
ings of Messiah received from Him a solu- 
tion which no one of that generation could 
have prompted ; and the cross of the slave, 
which had never been assimilated into the 
current theology, became the stepping-stone 
to the Father’s throne. This is not inter- 
pretation: it is prophecy. In the Sermon 
on the Mount the foundations of Christian 
morality are laid in the moral precepts of 
the Law, and thereby the common origin of 
both is affirmed. But every precept, as it 
es into the Gospel code, becomes su- 
limed and purified. ‘There is no epitome of 
legal morals ; but an expansion of old oe 
cepts to heights and depths which rabbis 


hardly dreamed of. Before that clear in- 
tuition, all glosses, all the solemn trifling of 
Soute, wither off from the Law, 


rabbinical 
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and it is discerned in its true essence; and 
for the numbing and narrowing form is sub- 
stituted the free spirit. The Law was not 
the instructor of this great Master; He. so 
to speak, instructed the Law as to its own 
true am. fulfilled its prophecies, en- 
larged its legal precepts to serve for a code 


. to all the world. 


Nor can any of the existing sects of the 
Jewish Church lay claim to the develop- 
ment of His religious life. There are those 
who pretend. to find here a disciple of the 
Essenes, and so far as simplicity of worship, 
simplicity of speech, and of life, characterised 


', the Essenes, no doubt He resembled them. 


But there was ee among the Jewish 
people a principle of reaction against for- 
mahsm and rabbinical refinements. The 
stirring voice of the inspired prophet awak- 
ing the mechanical legalism into spiritual 
life, was only represented now by the 
asceticism of this small sect. If there was 
something in common to the Lord and to 
them, it was also common to the prophets 
of old. Of deeper resemblance there is 
little. Like the Essenes He renounced the 
world and witnessed against it; but He 
sanctified by His presence innocent joys 
and employments, which an Essenian sever- 


ity would have looked on sourly from a 


distance. The Essenes were essentially a 
sect; in the teaching of Christ nothing is 
more marked or more original than His 
proclamation of one universal religion, the 
common privilege of every nation and every 
rank. For that universal religion it was 
needful that the Temple should cease to be 
the religious centre of the world; but the 
Essenes forsook it, and could not endure its 
animal sacrifices, whilst Jesus worshipped 
there, journeyed thither at the usual sea- 
sons, spoke nothing that could tend to its 
destruction, even said a word for the au- 
thority of those who, unworthy though they 
were, ‘sat in Moses’ seat’ (Matt. xxiii. 2). 
The Essenes observed the Sabbath more 
strictly. than the other Jews, not allowing 
even a vessel to be moved out of its place; 
the discussions that arose out of acts of 
healing by our Lord on the Sabbath day 
show that He taught a wiser and more 
discriminating rule.. Marriage was for- 
bidden among the Essenes, ‘ gens sola, sine 
femina, omni venere abdicata, as Pliny 
describes them, and this came under their 
principle of renouncing as evil all earth! 

joys. When the Lord recommends absti- 
nence from marriage it is on account of the 
imminent troubles of a doomed nation. 
The Essenes had notions so strict about the 
purity and impurity of material things that 
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it was more difficult for them to hold intet- 
course with other Jews without defilement 
than for those Jews to hold commerce with 
heathens. He who said ‘to eat with un- 
washen hands defileth not a man, saw 
deeper than ceremonial defilement, and in 
the corruptions of the hearts of men, which 
brought Him down to heal them, over- 
looked the artificial impurities of cups and 
vessels and hands. In a word, this re- 
markable sect, with its Jewish belief much 
altered by Pythagorean opinions, offers far 
more of contrast than of resemblance, to 
the Lord’s teaching. To ascribe to it any 
large share in the human development of 
Jesus is quite arbitrary. That He looked 
at all-the forms of religious life in the na- 
tion, and that what was more excellent in 
each was approved by Him, is true of 
course ; but there is rot the slightest ground 
for saying that He was ever in any sense a 
disciple of the Essenian, or of any other 
sect. 

To the doctrine of the Pharisees Keim is 
disposed to assign a greater share of influ- 
ence over the human development of the 
Lord.* But it must be remembered that 
the Pharisees were not properly what they 
are usually represented to be, a single sect, 
rivals of the Sadducees, and separate like 
them from the great body of the nation. 
The religion of the mass of the peop!e was 
that of the Pharisees; they ‘were only the 
more important and religiously disposed 
men of the nation, who gave most decided 
expression to the prevailing belief, and 
strove to establish and enforce it by a 
definite system of teaching and interpreta- 
tion of the sacred books.’ ¢ Every appeal 
to the common religious thoughts of the 
people by means of the terms they under- 
stood best, might thus appear to be a bor- 
rowing from the Pharisees, or an assimila- 
tion to them. When Jésus uses the words 
‘righteousness’ and ‘ Kingdom of heaven’ — 
as Matt. v. 20), these were terms known to 
the Pharisees, but they had also passed from 
them into the people, and were understood 
by every one of the hearers of the Lord. 
They were not reminiscences of some fa- 
vourite doctor, but appeals to current 
belief. But it is under this very word 
‘righteousness’ that the enormous differ- 
ence between our Lord and the Pharisees 
is made manifest. ‘ Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no ease 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ Be- 


* Pages 32-36. 
t Dillinger, ‘Gentile and Jew,’ vol. il. p, 308 
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tween a righteousness which, reckoning up 
With satisfaction its own completeness, could 
ask, ‘ What lack I yet?’ in order to expect 
from heaven one more reward in addition 
toa debt already deep; and a better 
righteousness that, striving earnestly and in 
vain to mortify all sin of act and thought, 
sees that there is still a great gulf between 
it.and a complete observance of the law of 
God, and answers the ‘ What lack I yet’ by 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner,’ the dit- 
ference is too great for any comparison. The 
one was the Pharisaic righteousness, the 
other is that which Christ preached.* 

We would carefully distinguish, with 
Keim, between stern rebukes of Pharisaic 
inconsistency of practice and condemnation 
of their principles. But, setting aside the 
former, it is against their inmost principles 
that the Gospel teaching is directed; and 
this, too, at the very outset of the ministry 
of the Lord. There is no token of change, 
of a union at first with the Pharisees which 
was afterwards broken off. To say that the 
Lord was under the influence of Pharisaic 
doctrine, is to say that He was brought up 
among Jews ; whether in Judea or in Gali- 
lee, a young mind seeking the truth about 
God would receive it in the form into 
which the Pharisees had cast it. When 
Jesus sat in the midst of the doctors, hear- 
ing them and asking them questions, they 
were Pharisaic answers that His questions 
produced. But He was no disciple of Phari- 
sees. .Side by side with their teaching the 
doctrine of Jesus vindicates its complete 
originality, even more than when compared 
with the slight and shadowy records of the 
Essenes. 

Of the relations of the Baptist to Jesus 
much has been said, and yet the subject 
remains obscure. What was the amount 
of intercourse between the forerunner and 
his Lord? On the one hand little is re- 
corded of actual converse between them; 
and up to the time of his imprisonment 
John appears to have paid little attention 
to the ministry of Jesus. On the other, it 
is probable that before the visit to John for 
the sake of his baptism, the Lord heard 
much of tls new spiritual leader, prophet 
and more than sptghets and He speaks of 
him more than once in terms of honour. 
The coming of the Baptist marked a great 
awakening of the Jews to religion. This 
hardy and zealous preacher, reminding 
them of the old prophets in his boldness, 
and of the Essenes in his hard and self-re- 


*See John Smith’s Select Discourses ‘Of the 
Shortness and Vanity of a Pharisaick Righteous- 
ness. 





nouncing life, saw with profound sorrow 
the sins and miseries of the chosen people, 
and felt that the’ promised Deliverer was 
nigh. He called on the people to repent 
and bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 
lest the coming Lord should visit an unpre- 
pared house and nation. They all went 
out to hear him, and he bound together by 
a rite all that were moved to godly resolu- 
tions by his words. But in his preaching 
there was nothing, so far as we can judge, 
that went beyond the Mosaic system. e 
kingdom of heaven was what the Jews had 
expected, and righteousness was the prep- 
aration for it, and a corrupt people must 
repent and turn to holiness befure they were 
fit to enter it; all this is the voice of the 
old covenant, and of that only. Not to bea 
mere witness to Jesus did John come to 
prepare the way before Him: but as the 
old covenant was one long preparation for 
Christ, as the heart of that old covenant 
was righteousness and hatred of the evil, 
and as the people had lost their hold on 
that, and were fruitlessly brooding over 
high national promises which their conduct 
was frustrating, there came a voice out. of 
the desert stirring them up to the old belief, 
lest when Christ came He might find a 
people unable to accept the Gospel because 
they had ceased to understand the Law. 
When Christ was baptized by John there 
was a mutual testimony. By His baptism 
Jesus sealed as true the preaching of John, 
of repentance and the coming kingdom ; 
and a was taught in that act to recog- 
nize the coming king. With this mutual 
recognition some other relations between 
them appear. The preaching of the Lord 
starts irom the same theme as that of 
the Baptist: ‘the time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand; repent ye 
and believe the Gospel’ (Mark i.15). But 
what was with the Baptist the denunciation 
of sin without much help or comfort under 
the load of it, became in the mouth of Christ 
a message of peace and love. Hearts first 
made to feel their own barrenness by John’s 

reaching were parched under the pitiless 
Treat of the sky, until words of mercy from 
Jesus dropped on them like gentle dews 
and showers, and quickened the imprisoned 
life of many a germ of good, and turned 
the barren soil into a fragrant garden. 
Opinions will ever vary as to the relation of 
John to Christ. The groundless absurdity 
of Renan, condemned by all writers since, 
that for a time the Lord. became a follower 
and imitator of John, to the hindrance of 
His ministry, hardly deserves record. -Keim 
rates high the influence of John. Schenkel 
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more justly sees that ‘John the Baptist and 
his disciples certainly did never make com- 
mon cause with Jesus, and that Jesus never 
regarded John as capable of appreciating 
Him and His mission, nor as capable of 
forming part of the kingdom of heaven.’ * 
But whether the intercourse and influence 
spear more or less, the teaching of Jesus 
belongs to a wholly different sphere. Nay 
more, the Lord Himself has set a wide gulf 
between Him and the Baptist. In that 
avswer to the question about fasting, Christ 
pag Himself as the bridegroom spreadin 
is own life and joy into the hearts of all 

that were with him; whilst the figures of 
the new and heady wine in old bottles, and 
the new cloth in the old garments, contains 
something of rebuke of the dulness which 
failed to recognise the new order of things 
that had come. There was reproof, too, in 
the words ‘ Blessed is he that shall not be 
offended in me.’ Lastly, the least in the 
kingdom of heaven was pronounced greater 
than John. 

We have gained from recent investiga- 
tions a stronger assurance than before of 
the complete originality of the teachirg of 
Jesus. Not that all writers are agreed ; 
but that when one bids us seek for the germs 
of it among the Pharisees as Keim does, and 
another rejects this view and refers us to the 
Essenes, as Hilgenfeld, we find each able 
to refute convincingly the opposite opinion, 
but unable to produce any proof of his own. 
In this point, this independence of local and 
traditional influence, the ‘last results of 
criticism ’ so much vaunted confirm the un- 
critical estimate which believing people, 
with a better touch-stone in their hands even 
than criticism, have formed about Christ 
from the beginning. 

Now this teacher from the time of His Bap- 
tism looked on himself asthe Messiah fore- 
told by the Jews. Whether and how this 
consciousness grew in Him, it would be bar- 
renspeculation to discuss. From the openin 
of His Ministry He assumed a position whic 
could only belong to one of highest au- 
thority. In the Sermon on the Mount no 
scribe would have ventured to deal with the 
law as He did: His words are not interpreta- 
tion but reformation of the law. He forgives 
sins. At Nazareth He applies.to Himself a 
passage of Isaiah that had never been in- 
terpreted save of the Messiah. He selects 
acompany of disciples, and expects from 
them a great devotion and a complete re- 
nouncement of earthly cares and ties. All 
this we know from the first three Gospels ; 
the fourth is more express. ‘The imprison- 

* Page 43. 
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ment of the Baptist may have served as an 
appointed call to Jesus to proclaim His mis- 
sion more distinctly. It was the vanishing 
of the last ray of light from the page of the 
old Covenant. However this may be, from 
the commencement of the ministry the 
kingdom of God was preached, and He who 
preached it put forth an authority which 
showed that He was -the King and the 
Head. 

Now what was this kingdom, the theory 
of which was perfected among a people 
whose national or sectarian pride was the 
foremost element of their character ? Amid 
Pharisees whose very name was separation, 
amidst Essenes whose bigoted exclusiveness 
went far beyond even Pharisees, Christ pro-, 
claimed a system from which natural and 
exclusive privileges had been silently abol- 
ished. The beatitudes in the Sermon on 
the Mount speak of a kingdom to which 
men must be admitted for moral and spirit- 
ual qualities, for meekness and mercy, pu- 
rity and peace, and the hopes and prospects 
of which are not bounded by the sensible 
world, but belong to heaven itself. The wri- 
ters before us may attempt to fix the pre- 
cise time at which Jesus assumed fully the 
title and functions of Messiah; but we must 
maintain that when the Sermon on the 
Mount was uttered then were the old con- 
tracted hopes of Abraham's seed scattered 
for ever. A new law from the lips of a new 
law-giver, and néw terms of’ admission and 
citizenship in a new kingdom, are plainly 
written in this discourse. There is no allu- 
sion to the foreign yoke that pressed on, the 
sacred people and made their hearts bitter. 
There 1s no hope held out of a redintegrat- 
ed nation, and a reign splendid and pros- 
perous like Solomon’s ; no word is uttered 
of a brave deliverance by the soldier’s 
sword. Another sort of glory the preacher 
presents to His hearers: the glory of God's 
reign in men’s hearts; the conquest of sin 
in their breasts, ay, even the idle word and 
loose thought conquered by the tender and 
enlightened conscience. . This should not be- 
overlooked, when writers like Sibenhal and 
Keim persuade us that the idea of a king- 
dom that should embrace the Gentiles only 
grew up later, and is first seen clearly in 
the journey to Tyre and Sidon. There is 
some confusion between the outward teach- 
ing and the inward growth. The new king- 
dom was offered first to the Jews, and of- 
fered without any shock to their prejudices. 
It would take time to learn that a kingdom 
that included Gentiles was not to be abhor- 
red as a kingdom of the unclean. But, if 





the question be of inward growth, then it is 
46. | 
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a safe to say that, at no moment of| forth the fruits thereof.’* There isin the 


is ministry, did any narrow theory of ex- 
clusion find favour with Him. There is a 
large class of ges in which some wri- 
ters find marks of doubt and hesitation, in- 
stead of the singular prudence that marked 
the preaching of the Kingdom of God. 
Where He seems to put from Him the title 
of Messiah, and charges men not to make 
Him known, He wishes to be seen as the 
Messiah that He is, and not as the Messiah 
of men’s false preconceptions. ‘He will do 
nothing to excite in His person the carnal 
hopes of political fanatics, or to provoke 
prematurely the hostility of religious fanat- 
ics.’ * ‘ He shall not strive nor cry: neither 
shall any man hear His voice in the streets. 
A bruised reed shall He not break, and 
smoking flax shall He not quench until He 
send forth judgment unto victory.’ This pru- 
dence was the highest love. It would have 
been easy to have kindled all the inflamma- 
ble elements of the people into a fire of wild 
enthusiasm, to use their false prepossessions 
in aid of the kingdom that was to be; but 
many a bruised reed had then been broken, 
and the smoking flax had often had the feeble 
spark of divine love smothered out of it. 
This reserve was intentional, was necessary ; 
it was also temporary, and applied to the 
present state of the people. ‘What I tell 
you in darkness,’ He says to the twelve, 
‘ that speak ye in light: agd what ye hear 
in the ear, that preach ye upon the house- 
tops.” There is, moreover, another fact for 
which allowance must be made. The Jews 
had, enjoyed divine favour, were the people 
of God. That His favour was not wholly with- 
drawn from them even now was manifest from 
the fact that the light of the world appeared 
among them; and if they had not loved 
darkness rather than light, light would have 
been their portion. In the mysterious coun- 
sels that we cannot explore, by which the 
world is governed, it was decreed that salva- 
tion should be first preached to the Jews, and 
then to the Gentiles. Salvation was for all 
‘the world : the kingdom was open to the poor 
in spirit, the meek, the heavy-laden in 
every land; but the offer was first made to 
the Jews. Hence Christ appears sometimes 
to regard himself and His apostles as sent 
to Jews, because the first invitations to the 
heavenly feast were to them. The offer and 
the refusal are often spoken of by the Lord : 
The parables of the Wedding Guests, the 
two Sons, the Vineyard, all reter toit; the 


last most expressly, for He makes the appli-. 
cation, ‘The Kingdom of God shall be taken 


from you, and given to a nation bringing 
* Riggenbach, 





teaching of the Lord, from the first, a clear 
indication that the ‘ Kingdom of God’ was 
to be open to the whole world. Not less 
clearly do we see that it was a spiritual 
kingdom ; that the confusion of temporal 
and spiritual, which has marked other re- 
ligions, had no place here ; that the ideal of 
humanity, which He exhorted his followers 
to attain, left on one side all the boasted 
privileges of the Jews. Was not this a great 
stride in spiritual progress ? If we may at 
all trust research, it was made by Christ 
alone. No idea in history ever stood so clear 
from the ordinary train of visible causes and 
effects. It came out of a society dominat- 
ed by Pharisees in its lower ranks, by Sad- 
ducees in its upper, and by Essenes—a 
swall element of the community — but hon- 
oured for their simple life and virtues. It 
was a system exactly opposite to all their 
teaching. The Sadducee would meet the 
theory of a spiritual kingdom, having its 
glory in the future and in heaven, with a 
civil sneer: The Pharisee was nothing, if 
not a son of Abraham, sealed upon the 
forehead with the seal of destiny for great 
rivileges, when the overturned throne of 
avid should be set up again. The Esse- 
nian opinions were narrower still. To men 
that had crept about in a narrow rift of 
rocks, too narrow to let in the sea, or to be 
—_ by the invigorating air, a voice called 
suddenly and bade them come np upon a high 
mountain, and see the far-off kingdoms and 
the isles that stud the sea, and feel the glo- 
rious sun bringing blood back to their hvid 
cheeks, and the soft west wind bringing 
faint odours in its refreshing coolness. The 
voice was Christ’s ; the day on which it was 
uttered was an epoch for the world. And 
no earthly master taught or could teach this 
bold utterance, these tones that stir the jad- 
ed hearts of men. Survey as closely as we 
ean the records of Jewish life, we shall find, 
no doubt, some points of contact with Phar- 
isee or Essene, for Jesus was taught of men 
and also sympathised with men; and how 
should a teacher help using phrases and 
forms of thought which were the only ones 
known and understood by hearers? But we 
shall find it to be new. No one will dig up a 
MS. of some. scholar of Hillel or Shammai, 
in which its germs are contained. As well 
seek for the lineage of Melchisedee, ‘ with- 
out father, without mother, without descent,’ 
as try to affiliate on earthly authors this 
Gospel of the Kingdom. 
e might not agree with M. Guizot in 
every part of his interpretation of the two 
* Matt. xv sii* 2-10, xxi. 28. 
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meee on which this kingdom wa 
‘ounded ; and his witness to their orginality 
is one of the most valuable. 


‘ Thus disappears gradually, in the name of 
the God of the Jews himself, the exclusive priv- 
ilege of the Jews to the divine revelation ard 
to divine grace. And thus, too, the restricted 
religion of Israel gives place to the grand cath- 
olicity of the religion of Christ. ‘‘Ihe benefit 
of the true faith and of salvation is no longer 
limited to one people, whether great or small, 
ancient or modern ; but is imparted to all the 
races of mankind. ‘ Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” * “ And he said unto them, Go ye into 
all the world and-preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’”’f 

‘ These were the last words which Christ ad- 
dressed to his apostles, and the apostles execute 
faithfully the instructions of their divine Mas- 
ten; they go forth, in effect, preaching in all 

laces and to all nations, his history, his 
octrine, his precepts, and his parables. St. 
Paul, is the special apostle of the (Gentiles. 
From Jesus, says this apostle, “ We have re- 
ceived grace and apostleship, for obedience to 
the faith among all nations, for his name.” 
“Ts he the God of the Jews only? is he not 
also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also.” “For there is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek : for the same Lord over all 
is rich unto all that call upon him.” t 

‘In spite of bis prejudices as a Jew, and of 
the differences that took place in the infancy of 
the Church, St. Peter adheres to St. Paul ; the 
apostles avd elders assembled at Jerusalem ad- 
here to St. Peter and St. Paul. The God of Abra- 
ham and of Jacob is now not merely the One 
God: He is the God of the whole human race ; 
to all men alike He prescribes the same faith, 
the same law, and promises the same salva- 
tion. ° 

‘ Another question, more temporal in its na- 
ture, still a great, a delicate one, is raised in 
the presence of Jesus Christ. He withdraws 
from the Jews their exclusive privilege to the 
knowledge and the grace of the true God ; but 
what does he think of that which touches their 
existence as a nation, and as a great one? 
Does he direct them to rebel and to struggle 
against their earthly gove:nor and sovereign ? 
“Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel 
how they might entangle him in his talk, 
and they serit out unto him their disciples with 
the Herodians, saying, Master, we know that 
thou art true, and teachest the way of God in 
truth, neither carest thou for any man : for thou 
regardest not the person of men. Tell us 
therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Cesar or not ?gBut Jesus per- 
ceived their wickedness, and said, Why tempt 


*Matt. xxviii. 19. 
Mark xvi. 15, 
Komans i, 5, ili, 29, x. 12, 
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ye me, ye hypocrites? Show me the tribute 
money, and they brought unto him a penny. 
And he saith unto them, Whose is this image 
and superscription? They say unto him, 
Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cx- 
sar’s and, unto God the things that are God’s. 
When re had heard these words, they marvell- 
ed, and left him, and went their way.” * 

‘In this reply of Christ there was much more 
matter for admiration than the Pharisees sup- 
posed ; it was in effect much more than an adroit 
evasion of the snare that had been intended for 
Him ; it defined in principle the distinction of 
man’s life as it regards religion, and man’s life as 
it concerns society; the bounds, in fact, of 


‘Church and State. Cesar has no right to in- 


tervene, with his laws and material force, be- 
tween the soul of man and his God; and, 
on his side, the faithful worshipper of God is 
bound to fulfil towards Cesar the duties which 
the necessity of the maintenance of civil order 
imposes. The independence of religious faith, 
and at the same time its subjection to the laws 
of society, are alike the sense of Christ’s reply 
to the Pharisees, and the divine source of the 
greatest progress ever made by human society 
since it began to feel the troubles and agitations 
of this earth. 

‘I take, again, these two grand principles, 
these two great acts of Jesus, — the abolition 
of every roy in the relations of God and 
man, and the distinction of man’s religious 
and his civil life. I confront with these two 
principles all the history, and every state of 
society previous to she advent of Jesus Christ, 
and I am unable to discover in those essentially 
Christian principles any kindred, any human 
origin. Everywhere, before Christ, religions 
were national, local religions; they were reli- 
gions which established between nations, classes, 
individuals, enormous differences and inequali- 
ties. Everywhere, also, before Christ, man’s 
civil life and his religivus: life were confounded, 
and mutually oppressed each other ; that reli- 
gion or those reiigions were institutions incor- 
porated in the state, which the state regulated 
or depressed as its interest dictated. But in 
this catholicity of religious faith, in this inde- 
pendence of religious communities, I am con- 
strained to recognize new and sublime princi- 
ples, and to see in them flashes from the light 
of heaven. It needed many centuries beture 
mental vision was capable of receiving that 
light; and no one shall pronounce how man 
centuries will be needed before it will pervade 
and penetrate the entire world. But, whatever 
difficulties and shortcomings may be reserved in 
the womb of the future for the two great truths 
to which I have just referred it is clear that 
God caused them first to beam forth from the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ.’ t 


* Matt. xxii. 15-22; Mark xii. 12-17; Luke xx. 
9-25, 
t ‘ Meditations on the Essence’of Christianity, and 


on the Religious Questions of the Day,’ by M. Gui- 
zot, pp. 275-280, 
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But a theory may be an intellectual ef- 
fort, and nomore. In this case the person 
and character of Christ are knit up with 
the theory, and must be taken into account 
if we would answer the great question of 
the day— Whence came Christ? The 
character of Jesus is the great witness on 
this point. We would fain avoid speaking 
of it. Warning examples are before us: of 
all the fantastic parts that we poor men al- 
low ourselves to play, surely the worst is 
that of a patron of the Lord. To mete 
out little praises, concessions, extenuations, 
and to end in a cautious judicial approval, 
a man must be one of the most bold and 
least wise of his kind. Yet we must not 
shrink from that question, which is the key 
of the whole argument. 

The title which Jesus loved to give Him- 
self, of Son of Man, was not a usual and 
technical title of Messiah, as some pretend. 
It was a name which the Lord adopted for 
Himself ; and He employs it constantly in all 
the Gospels, whilst it is hardly ever applied 
to him by others. Whether it was a title of 
Messiah has been much disputed ; but those 
who heard Jesus apply it to Himself did 
not understand it as meaning the Messiah. 
What term more fit to give emphasis to the 
ene of the humiliation of Christ in 

Tis incarnation? Jesus, leaving the glory 
of the Father, abases Hiniself, and becomes 
one of this insignificant yet rebellious race, 
a minister of God to men like Himse!f. We 
know not whether to rank this beautiful 
humility as a mark of His character or as-a 
means of furthering the kingdom of God. 
It is essential to the preaching of the king- 
dom that sin should be denounced without 
any false tenderness, for sin can never be suf- 
fered to enter the kingdom of holiness. Of 
bold denunciations we have examples; but 
He who calls Himself the Son of Man deals 
with sin in a manner altogether new. Hold- 
ing upthe mirror to the sinful, He strikes 
conviction into hearts that never felt a pang 
before; but then He is the Son of Man, 
and with the name of man He takes up 


“the burden of manhood, and even sinners 


feel before him that he is not merely a judge, 
but a brother of the tenderest heart and 


~ most unfailing sympathy. The co-existence 


of zeal for holiness and loving indulgence is 
one more mark of this new kingdom which 
appears to prove its divine origin by sever- 
ing it from the usual chain of visible cause 
and effect. M. Guizot says: — 


‘ Nothing strikes me more in the Gospel than 
this double character of austerity and love, of 
severe purity and tender sympathy, which con- 





stantly appears, which reigns in the actions and 
words of Jesus Christ in everything that 
touches the relation of God and mankind. To 
Jesus Christ the law of God is absolute, sacred ; 
the violation of the law, and sin, are odious to 
Him ; but the sinner himself irresistibly moves 
Him and attracts Him: “ What man of you, 
having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until 
he find it? And when he hath found it he 
layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. . And 
when he cometh home, he calleth together his 
friends and neighbours, saying unto them, 
Rejoice with me; for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. Isay unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repentance.” * Jesus 
said unto them, ‘“‘ They that are whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick. . . . 
For lam not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” f : 

‘What is the signification of this sublime 
fact, what the meaning in Jesus of this union, 
this harmony of severity and of love, of saint- 
like holiness and of human sympathy? It is 
Heaven’s revelation of the nature of Jesus 
himself, of the God-man. God, he made him- 
self man. God is his father, men are his 
brethren. He is pure and holy like God ; He 
is accessible and sensible to all that man feels. 
Thus the vital principles of the Christian faith, 
the Divine and the human nature united in 
Jesus, start to evidence in his sentiments and 
language respecting the relations between God 
and man. ‘The dogma is the foundation of the 
principles.’ 


This holy tenderness, this loving justice, 
is an example to all teachers, and was the 
means by which the true kingdom of God 
was spread; but it is an example and a 
means, because it is a revelation of God. 
So God regards sin and sinners, hating it 
and loving them, with a hatred that will 
never approve the evil or confound it with 
the good, and with a love that is ever 
ready to take them in and speak to them 
amnesty and pardon. We believe this of 
God; we aim at it ourselves, and fall into 
indulgence of the sin in one placa, and 
repel the sinaer with harshness in another. 
In Christ we have seen it perfectly realised ; 
nowhere else in history shall we find it. 

The character of the Lord has under- 

ne a test which no other has had to bear. 

is avowed aspiration was, beyond meas- 
ure, great: to lead the Jews into the king- 
dom promised by the prophets, and to shed 


* Luke xv. 4-7. 
Matt. ix. 12, 13. 
‘ Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, 
and onthe Religious Questions of the Day,’ by M. 
Guizot, pp. 250-252. 
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abroad to Gentiles, to the ends of the earth, 
the things which God had prepared for all 
alike. In order to do this, the ideal of that 
kingdom was purified and raised. It was 
to be a kingdom not of pomp but of purity, 
not of earth but of heaven. Moreover, 
every step towards that kingdom was as- 
sociated not alone with the teaching but 
also with the person of the Preacher. He 
was the example to imitate; the expositor 
of the Jaw speaking with authority. His 
sufferings and death were no private mat- 
ters, but concerned the welfare of the race. 
The Apostles are our witnesses of all this. 
They approached this whole — at first 
with manifest repugnance. We may well 
believe that they were men as spiritually- 
minded, when Christ called them, as were 
to be found amongst the Jews of their 
rank, age, and education. Yet it was a 
visible kingdom that they wanted ; and, as 
for a Messiah who should become their 
King, by eminence in humility (so to 
speak), and by love for all souls alike, and 
by suffering, they not only did not expect 
such a one, but He inverted all their ex- 
pectations. For glory, humbleness; for an 
army, themselves, who never struck but one 
blow with a sword, and then received re- 
buke ; for a kingdom, judgment at the bar 
of Cesar’s deputy; for a throne, the cross 
of death. Their repellant dulness, when 
these things are first forced on their belief, 
is pathetic. Nothing of all they tell us of 
Christ’s plan was approved by their: pre- 
possessions. They were poor men, but 
they had a great stake upon the venture 
they had made ; for it is a fearful thing for 
the good to spend the one life that is given 
them upon a religious delusion. What do 
these witnesses hand down tous? Not so 
much asseverations that Christ was perfect- 
ly holy, as a general picture of His life, 
which makes on all who readit the impres- 
sion of holiness. What are the chief ele- 
ments of holiness? Great love, great self- 
abandonment, avoidance of evil even to 
the appearance of it, and, above all, a con-. 
stant sense of dependence on and union 
with God. and a zeal for the doing of His 
work. That the Evangelists never put 
these elements together, but left us to do 
80 for ourselves, adds, if possible, to the 
weight of their testimony. They do not 
say, ‘Here is a righteous ant’ ted the 
facts that pass under their pens produce in 
generation after generation the impression 
of complete holiness. 

_ We do not say that no generation can 
invent an ideal somewhat higher than it- 
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this sort is, that by-and-by other human 
inventions surpass them. But what ideal 
have the eighteen centuries produced which 
has distracted men’s affections from the 
Christ, and drawn them to some other ob- 
ject? _At this moment the person. and 
character of Jesus is an object even of more 
interest than it has ever been before. And 
whilst the miracles are denied and the dates 
of the Gospels disputed, each writer in turn 
does homage after his fashon to the moral 
purity and dignity of Christ. Strauss con- 
cedes to Him the ‘ beaytiful nature;’ Renan 
calls Him ‘ demi-God,’ whereat M. Lasserre 
may well ask, ‘Is God divided?’ Chan- 
ning, a Unitarian, stands before this unique 
character, and abstracting: his mind from 
former impressions, tries to see it as a new 
phenomenon, and feels that he is in pres- 
ence of one who spake as never man 
spake before or since. Schenkel and Keim 
are far from a true conception of Christ: 
but both admit that history has produced 
no parallel. Schenkel, whose book is 
marred by a certain democratic twang, 
says of Jesus, ‘ He lived in Galilee, He died 
in Jerusalem, but He lives for ever in the 
souls that attain, through His word to truth, 
to true piety, and to love.’ Keim, a writer 
of higher strain, and with more of a true 
historical spirit, admits that here is one 
whom history cannot explain, and that the 
person of Jesus is a fact unique in the his- 
tory of the world.* After all the waves of 
criticism shall have passed over us, we fecl 
that this will remain, which criticism has 
not shaken, — the admiration for the moral 
perfection of Jesus the Son of God. The 
person of Christ, as Schaff has well said, is 
‘the miracle of history.’ The question 
about miracles can afford to wait. Men are 
jealous of interference with the laws of 
science. Be it so. Science makes the 
mistake of confounding the new with the 
impossible. In a world of minerals the first 
plant would be miraculous; in a world of 
plants, the first moving animal. Did an 
mage of God's perfection make known to 
men His divine presence in Palestine long 
ago? Then He, rather than any one act 
of His, is the miracle which supersedes the 
laws that govern lower natures. It is hard 
to believe that Jesus rose from the dead ; it 
is harder to believe that He said with all 
His heart, ‘I am come to seek and to save 
that which is lost.’. . .* Come unto me all 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ He Himself is more sur- 


prising than all that He appears to have 
wrought of mastery over material laws. 





self; but the fate of all human inventions of 


* Pp. 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 36, 
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This great controversy, then, is not all 


matter of regret. There was lurking in 
the minds of many people a vague belief 
that if records were ransacked much might 
be found that had assisted in producing the 
teaching of the Lord; that He was far be- 
yond all that was before Him, but that 
much of His teaching was a natural growth, 
the product of the age, its cultivation, 
its inherited beliefs. Criticism has said its 
last word upon the subject, and the impres- 
sion, brought to the proof, turns out to be 
unfounded. The more exact the research 
the more remarkable the contrast between 
the riches of Christ, His precious doctrine 
and character, and the sheer bareness, lit- 
tleness, narrowness, of the Judean culture 
out of which He came. Moreover, the true 
human nature of Christ was somewhat lost 
sight of in the Church. Gazing up into 
heaven upon the risen Lord, with the glory 
of eternity and of the Divine presence 
about His head, we have a little forgotten 
that our Master was one who walked 
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through this pilgrimage of life as we are 
walking, with feet sore with travel, with a 
heart oppressed by misapprehension. And 
when truth wanes moral activity declines. 
We have been forced, by rude shocks no 
doubt, to look at His true human side 
again. They say that M. Renan’s book has 
caused a great demand for copies of the 
Gospels in a country where these were not 
so accessible as they are to us. We may 
do well to return to our Gospels, and know 
in Christ the true human friend and guide, 
leader, pattern. We should hear His dis- 
courses as new teaching, we should watch 
Him tried with all kinds of hate and stupid 
misunderstanding, we should stand very 
near the cross. If suffering is human, if 
love and pity are human, then His sacred 
history is intensely human. Nevertheless, 
when we turn the last page and let our 
honest conviction speak, we shall find the 
human has revealed to us the divine, 
‘ Truly this man was the Son of God.’ 





American Covony 1n Paresting. — The 
Telegraph notices the curious fact that the ship 
Hetty Helen, from New York, brought over to 
Jaffa a whole assorted cargo of Yankee emi- 
grants, who, of all places in the world, had 
pitched upon the plains of Sharon for a settle- 
ment. There is really somethimg very odd and 
striking in this importation of the newest peo- 
ple into one of the most ancient localities and 
populations of history. A greater contrast 
than that between New York and Jaffa could 
not be found in all the world. Everybody 
knows what the American city is; that of Syria 
is a gray Arab town perched upon a little hill, 
with no harbor, no life, no bustle, nothing to 
care about, nothing to take up the attention 
save coffee and pipes, and the occasional swin- 
dling of Nazarene dogs who land there on the 
way to Jerusalem. Jaffa sits blinking in the 
sun atop of jts hillock, with the Mediterranean 
waves fussing into froth against its tumble-down 
quay, just as if it were dreaming of the antique 
times, when it was, in the language of these 
new visitors, ‘quite a place.’ For only to re- 
member what Jaffa used to be makes these 
Yankees, as Jaffaists would say, ‘sons of yes- 
terday.’ 

“ Let no one, however, doubt that these ’cute 
New Englanders know what they are doing. 
Jaffa is of little account for business, beauty. 
or anything else por, at melons and ancient his- 
tory ; but outside and behind the city lies a plain 


unsurpissed for richness. It is the plain of | M 








Sharon, whose roses blossom and shed fragrance 
through the religious literature of half the 
world, and which boast the very finest orange 
and lemon gardens in all the earth. The soil 
that can produce such fruit ought, with Yankee 
culture, to do almost anything ; and, indeed, the 
plain of Sharon never wanted much more than 
water, and a little scratching with the crooked 
stick called the Syrian plough, to produce what- 
ever is wanted. Our Transatlantic friends 
always had a sharp eye for ‘ water privileges’ 
and ‘almighty fine locations’; but what a 
scent they must have had for them to find out 
this fat and likely place from the other side of 
the globe! Doubtless, they will ‘ b grviaeny ’ the 
country, now-they are there; and should they 
go north to the plain of Esdraelon, under the 
hills of Nazareth, they will see a still more pro- 
mising site for enterprising Yankees, if they 
can only manage the Bedouins and bribe the 
Turks. The fattest and richest corn ground in 
the world, flat as a billiard table, and close to 
the sea, is to be found by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres ; but itis untilled, and yiclds only 
the mandrake, the great Syrian thistle, and the 
Palestine lilies, for the Turks have no power 
or will to keep Arabs from turning their mares 
into the barley of the peasants when it comes up. 
The Yankee and the roses of Sharon or the 
lilies of Jezreel come oddly enough together ; 
but we should not grudge the contrast if it could 
do something for sad and fair Syria. — Pall 
fall Gazette. 
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PART XI.— CHAPTER XLI. 


WHEN see An away, she left the two 
ladies at the: Cottage in a singular excite- 
ment and perplexity. They were tingling 
with the blows which they had themselves 
received, and yet at the same time they 
were hushed and put to shame, as it were, 
for any secondary pang they might be feel- 
ing, by the look in Mrs. Ochterlony’s face, 
and by her sudden departure. Aunt Aga- 
tha, who knew of few mysteries in life, and 
thought that where neither sickness nor 
death was, nor any despairs of blighted 
love or disappointed hope, there could not 
be anything very serious to suffer, would 
have got over it, and set it down as one of 
Mary’s ways, had she been by herself. 
_ bet ee was not rs — satisfied ; 

er mind was — the though 
in which no doubt oie | was a co 
siderable mingling of vanity, that her hus- 
band would strike her through her friends. 
It seemed as if he had done so now; Win- 
nie did not know precisely what it was that 
Percival knew about her sister, but only 
that it was something discreditable, some- 
thing that would bring Mary down from her 
— of honour and purity. And now 

e had done it, and driven Mrs. Ochter- 
lony to despair; but what was it about 
Will? Or was Willa mere pretence on the 
part of the outraged and terrified woman to 
get away? Something she had known for 
years! This was the thought which had 
chiefly moved Winnie, going to her heart. 
She herself had lived astormy life ; she had 
done a great many things which she ought 
not to have done ; she had never been abso- 
lutely wicked or false, nor forfeited her rep- 
utation ; but she knew in her heart that her 
life had not been a fair and spotless life; 
and when she thought of its strivings, and 
impatience, and self-will, and bitter discon- 
tent, and of the serene course of existence 
which her sister had led in the quietness, 
her heart smote her. Perhaps it was for her 
sake that this blow, which Mary had known 
of for years, had at last descended upon her 
head. All the years of her own stormy 
career her sister had been living in Kirtell, 
doing no harm, doing good, serving God, 
bringing up her children, covering her sins, 
if she had sinned, with repentance and good 
- deeds; and yet for Winnie’s sake, for her 
petulance, and fury, and hotheadedness, the 
angel (or was it the demon ?) had lifted his 
fiery sword and driven Mary out of Para- 
dise. All this moved Winnie strangely ; and 
along with these were other thoughts — 
thoughts of her own strange miserable un- 
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protectedness, with only Aunt Agatha to 
stand between her and the world, while she 
still had a husband in the world, between 
whom and herself there stood no deadly 
shame nor fatal obstacle, and: whose pres- 
ence would shield her from all such intru- 
sions as that she had just suffered from. He 
had sinned against her, but that a woman 
can forgive — and she had not sinned against 
him, not to such an extent as is unpardon- 
able ina woman. Perhaps there might even 
be something in the fact that Winnie had 
found Kirtell and quiet not the medicine 
suited to her mind, and that even Mary’s 
flight into the world had brought a tingling 
into her wings, a longing to mount into freer 
air, and rush back to her fate. Thus a host 
of contradictory feelings joined in one great 
flame of excitement, which rose higher and 
higher all through the night. To fly forth 
upon him, and controvert his wicked plans, 
and save the sister who was being sacrificed 
for her sake ; and yet to take possession of 
him back again, and set him up before her, 
her shield and buckler against the world ; 
and at the same time to get out and break 
lose from this flowery cage, and rush back 
into the big world, where there would be air 
and space to move in — such were Winnie’s 
thoughts. In the morning, when she came 
down-stairs, which was an hour earlier than 
usual, to Aunt Agatha’s great amazement, 
she wore her travelling dress, and had an 
air of life and movement in her, which 
startled Miss Seton, and which, since her 
return to Kirtell, had never been seen in 
Winnie’s looks before. 

“It is very kind of you to come down, 
Winnie, my darling, when you knew I was 
alone,” said Aunt Agatha, giving her a ten- 
der embrace. 

“I don’t think it is kind in me,” said 
Winnie ; and then she sat down, and took 
her sister’s office upon her, to Miss Seton’s 
still greater bewilderment, and made the 
tea, without quite knowing what she was 
doing. ‘I suppose Mary has been travel- 
se, all night,” she said; “I am going in 
to Carlisle, Aunt Agatha, to that woman, to 
know what it is all about.” 

“Oh, my darling, you were always ‘so 
generous,” cried Aunt Agatha, in amaze ; 
“but you must not do it. She might say 
things to you, or you might meet people” — 

“If I did meet people, I hope I know how 
to take care of myself,” said Winnie; and 
that flush came to her face, and that light 
to her eye, like the neigh of the war-horse 
when he hears the sound of battle. 

Aunt Agatha was struck dumb. Terror 
seized her, as she looked at the kindling 
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cheeks and rapid gesture, and saw the Win- 
nie of old, all impatient and triumphant, 
dawning out from under the cloud. 

“Oh, Winnie, you are not going away,” 
she cried, with a thrill of presentiment. 


* Mary has gone, and they have all gone.. 


You are not going to leave me all by myself 
here ?” 

“1?” said Winnie. There was scorn in 
the tone, and yet what was chiefly in it was 
a bitter affectation of humility. “ It will be 
time enough to fear my going, when any 
one wants me to go.” 

Miss Seton was a simple woman, and yet 
she saw that there lay more meaning under 
these words than the plain meaning they 
bore. She clasped her hands, and lifted her 
appealing eyes to Winnie’s face — and she 
was about to speak, to question, to remon- 
strate, to importune, when her companion 
suddenly seized her hands tight, and silenced 
her by the sight of an emotion more earnest 
and violent than anything Aunt Agatha 
knew. 

“ Don’t speak to me,” she said, with her 
eyes blazing, and clasped the soft old hands 
in hers till she hurt them. “ Don’t speak to 
me; I don’t know what I am going to do — 
but don’t talk to me, don’t lock at me, Aunt 
Agatha. Perhaps my life—and Mary’s— 
may be fixed to-day.” 

“Oh, Winnie, I don’t understand you,” 
cried Aunt Agatha, trembling, and freeing 
her poor little crushed soft hands. 

“ And I don’t understand myself,” said 
Winnie. “ Don’t let us say a word more.” 

What did it mean, that flush in her face, 
that thrill of purpose and meaning in her 
words, and her step, and her whole figure ? 
—and what had Marv to do with it ?—and 
how could their fate be fixed one way or 
other? Aunt Agatha asked herself these 
questions vainly, and could make nothing of 
them. But after breakfast she went to her 
room and said her prayers — which was the 
best thing to do; and in that moment Win- 
nie, poor Winnie, whose prayers were few 
though her wants were countless, took a 
rose from the trellis, and pinned it in with 
her brooch, and went softly away. I don’t 
know what connection there was between 
the rose and Aunt Agatha’s prayers, but 


somehow the faint perfume softened the wild,- 


agitated, stormy heart, and suggested to it 
that sacrifice was being made and supplica- 
tions offered somewhere for its sins and 
struggles. Thus, when his sons and daugh- 
ters went out to their toils and pleasures, 
Job-drew near the altar lest some of them 
might curse God in their hearts. 

t was strange tosee her sallying forth by 
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herself, she who had been shielded from 
every stranger’s eye; and yet there was a 
sense of freedom in it — freedom, and dan- 

er, and exhilaration, which was sweet to 

Vinnie. She went rushing in to Carlisle 
in the express train, flying as it were on the 
wings of the wind. But Mrs. Kirkman was 
not at home. She was either working in her 
district, or she was teaching in the infant 
school, or giving out work to the poor wo- 
men, or perhaps at the mothers’ meeting, 
which she always said was the most precious 
opportunity of all; or possibly she might be 
making calls— which, however, was an 
hypothesis which her maid rejected as un- 
worthy of her. Mrs. Percival found herself 
brought to a sudden standstill when she 
heard this. The sole audible motive which 
she had proposed to herself for her expedi- 
tion was to see Mrs. Kirkman, and for the 
moment she did not know what todo. After 
a while, however, she turned and went 
slowly yet eagerly in another direction. 
She concluded she would go to the Askells, 
who might know something about it. They 
were Percival’s friends; they might be in 
the secret of his plans — they might convey 
to him the echo of her indignation and-dis- 
dain ; possibly even he might himself — But 
Winnie would not let herself consider that 
thought. Captain Askell’s house was not 
the same cold and neglected place where 
Mary had first seen Emma after their re- 
turn. They had a little more money — 
and that was something; and Nelly was 
older — which was a great deal more; but 
even Nelly could not altogether abrogate 
the character which her mother gave to her 
house. The maid who opened the door had 
bright ribbons ia her cap, but yet was a 
sloven, half-suppressed ; and the carpets on 
the stair were badly fitted and threatened 
here and there to entangle the unwary foot. 
And there were a bewildering multiplicity 
of sounds in the house. You could hear the 
maids in the kitchen, and the children in the 
nursery — and even as Winnie approached 
the drawing-room she could hear voices 
thrilling with an excitement which did not 
become that calm retreat. There was a 
sound as of a sob, and there was a broken 
voice a little loud in its accents. Winnie 
went on with a quicker throb of her heart 
— perhaps he himself— But when the 
door opened it was upon a scene she had 
not thought of. Mrs. Kirkman was there, 
seated high as on a throne, looking with a 
sad but touching resignation upon the dis- 
turbed household. And it was Emma who 


was sobbing — sobbing and crying out, and 
launching a furious little svft incapable 
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clenched hand into the air —while Nelly, 
all glowing red, eyes4it up with indignation, 
soft lips quivering with distress, stood by, 
with a gaze of horror and fury and disgust 
fixed on the visitor's face. Winnie went in, 
and they all stopped short and stared at. her, 
as if she had dropped from the skies. Her 
appearance startled and dismayed them, and 
yet it was evidently in perfect accordance 
with the spirit of the scene. She could see 
that at the first glance. She saw they were 
already discussing this évent, whatever it 
might be. Therefore Winnie did not hesi- 
tate. She offered no ordinary eivilities her- 
self, nor required any. She went straight 
up to where Mrs. Kirkman sat, not looking 
at the others. “I have come to ask you 
what it means,” she said; and Winnie felt 
that they all stopped and gave way to her 
as to one who had a right to know. 

“ That is what I am asking,” cried Emma, 
“what does it mean? We have all known 
it for ages, and none of us said a word. 
And she that sets up for being a Christian ! 
As if there was no honour left in the regi- 
ment, and as if we were to talk of every- 
thing that happens! Ask her, Mrs. Perci- 
val. I don’t believe half nor a quarter what 
they say of any one. When they dare to 
raise up a scandal about Madonna Mary, 
none of ns are safe. And a thing that we 
have all known for a hundred years !” 

“Oh mamma!” said Nelly, softly under 
her breath. The child knew everything 
about everybody, as was to have been ex- 
pected ; every sort of tale had been told 
in her presence. But what moved her to 
shame was her mother’s share. It was a 
murmured compunction, a vicarious ac- 
knowledgment of sin. “ Oh mamma!” 

“Tt is not I that am saying it,” cried 
Emma. again resuming her sob. “I would 
have been torn to pieces first. Me to harm 
her that was always a jewel! Oh, ask her, 
ask her! What is going to come of it, and 
what does it mean?” 

“My dear, perhaps Nelly had better 
retire before we speak of it any more,” said 

. Kirkman, meekly. “I am not one 
that thinks it right to encourage delusions in 
the youthful mind, but still, if there is much 
more to be said” — ' 

And then it was Nelly’s turn to speak. 
“You have talked about everything in the 
world without sending me away,” cried the 
gil, “till I wondered and wondered you 

id not die of shame. But Til stay now. 
One 1s safe,” said Nelly, with a little ery of 
indignation and youthful rage, “ when you 
80 much as name Mrs. Ochterlony's name.” 
All this time Winnie was standing up- 
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right and eager before Mrs. Kirkman’s 
chair. It was not from incivility that they 
offered her no place among them. Noone 
thought of it, and neither did she. The 
conflict around her had sobered Winnie’s 
thoughts. There was no trace of her hus- 
band in it, nor of that striking her through 
her friends which had excited and exhil- 
arated her mind; but the family instinct of 
mutual defence awoke in her. “ My sister 
has heard something which has — which 
has had a singular effect upon her,” said 
Winnie, pausing instinctively, as if she had 
been about to betray something. ‘“ And it 
is you who have done it; I want to know 
what it means.” 

“ Oh, she must be ill!” wailed poor Em- 
ma; ‘I knew she would be ill. If she dies 
it will be your fault. Oh, let me get up 
and go to her. I knew she must be ill.” 

As for Mrs. Kirkman, she shook her head 
and her long curls, and looked compassion- 
ately upon her agitated audience. And 
then Winnie heard all the long-hoarded 
well-remembered tale. The only difference 
made in it was that by this time all confi- 
dence in the Gretna Green marriage, which 
had once been allowed, at least as a matter 
of courtesy, had faded out of the story. 
Even Mrs. Askéll no longer thought of that. 
When the charm of something to tell began 
to work, the Captain’s wife chimed in with 
the narrative of her superior officer. All 
the circumstances of that long-past event 
were revealed to the wonder-etricken hear- 
ers. Mary’s distress, and Major Ochter- 
lony's anxiety, and the consultations he had 
with everybody, and the wonderful indul- 
gence and goodness of the ladies at the sta- 
tion, who never made any difference, and 
all their benevolent hopes that so uncom- 
fortable an incident was buried in the past, 
and could now have no painful results; — 
all this was told to Winnie in detail; and 
in the confidential committee thus formed, ° 
her own possible deficiencies and shortcom- 
ings were all passed over. ‘“ Nothing would 
have induced me to say a syllable on the 
subject if you had not been dear Mary’s 
sister?’ Mrs. Kirkman said; and then she 
relieved her mind and told it all. 

Winnie, for her part, sat dumb and lis- 
tened. She was more than struck dumb — 
she was stupefied by the news. She had 


thought that Mary might have been “ fool- 
ish,” as she herself had. been “ foolish ;” 
even that Mary might have gone further, 
and compromised herself; but of a dishon- 
our which involved such consequences she 
had never dreamed. She sat and heard it 
all in a bewildered horror, with the faces of 
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Hugh and Will floating like spectres before 
her eyes. A woman gone astray from her 
duty as a wife was not, Heaven help her! 


so extraordinary an object in poor Winnie’s 
eyes — but, good heavens! Mary’s marriage, 
Mary’s boys, the very foundation and begin- 
ning of her life! The rcom went round 
and round with her as she sat and listened. 
A public trial, a great talk in the papers, 
one brother against another, and ys 
Mary, the chief figure in all! Winnie put 
her hands up to her ears, not to shut out the 
sound of this incredible story, but to deaden 
the noises in her head, the throbbing of all 
her pulses, and stringing of all her nerves. 
She was so stupefied that she could make no 
sort of stand against it, no opposition to the 
evidence, which, indeed, was crushing, and 
left no opening for unbelief. She accepted 
it all, or rather was carried away by the 
bewildering, overwhelming tide. And even 
Emma Askell got excited, and woke up out 
of her crying and added her contribution of 
details. Poor little Nelly, who had heard 
it all before, had retired to a corner and 
taken up her work, and might be seen in 
the ‘distance working furiously, with a hot 
flush on her cheek, and now and then 
wiping a furtive tear from her eye. Nell 
did not know what to say nor how to meet it 
— but there was in her little woman’s soul 
a conviction that something unknown must 
lie behind, and that the inference at least 
was not true. 

“And you told Will?” said Winnie, 
rousing up at last. ‘“ You knew all the hor- 
rible harm it might do, and you told Will.” 

“Tt was not I who told him,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman ; and then there was a pause, and 
the two ladies looked at each other, and a 
soft, almost imperceptible flutter, visible 
only to a female eye, revealed that there 
might be something else to say. 

“ Who told him?” said Winnie, perceiv- 


’ ing the indications, and feeling her heart 


thrill and beat high once more. 

“Tam very sorry to say anything, I am 
sure, to make it worse,” said Mrs. Kirkman. 
“ Tt was not I who told him. Isuppose you 
are aware that—that Major Percival is 
here. He was present at the marriage as 
well as I. I wonder he never told you. It 
was he who told Will. He only came to get 
the explanations from me.” 

They thought she would very probably 
faint, or make some demonstration of dis- 
tress, not knowing that this was what poor 
Winnie had been waiting, almost hoping 
for ; and, on the contrary, it seemed to put 
new force into her, and a kind of beauty, at 
which her companions gazed aghast. The 


blood rushed into her faded cheek, and 
light came to her eyes. She could not 
speak at first, so overwhelming was the tide 
of energy and new life that seemed to pour 
into her veins. After all, she had been a 
true prophet. It was all for her sake. He 
had struck at her through her friends, and 
she could not be angry with him. It was a 
way like another of showing love,a way 
hard upon other people, no doubt, but car- 
rying a certain poignant sweetness to her 
for whose sake the blow had fallen. But 
Winnie knew she was in the presence of 
keen observers, and put restraint upon her- 


Tself. 


“ Where is Major Percival to be found ?” 
she said, with a measured voice, which she 
thought concealed her excitement, but 
which was overdone, and made it visible. 
They thought she was meditating somethin 
desperate when she spoke in that unnatura 
voice, and drew her shawl round her in 
that rigid way. She might have been 
going to stab him, the bystanders thought, 
or do him some grievous harm. 

“ You would not go to him for that ?” 
said Emma, with a little anxiety, stopping 
short at once in her tears and in her talk. 
“They never will let you talk to them 
about what they have done; and then they 
always say you take part with your own 
friends.” | 

Mrs. Kirkman, too, showed a sudden 
change of interest, and turned to the new 
subject with zeal and zest: “If you are 
seal seeking a reconciliation with yout 
husband ”—she began; but this was more 
than Winnie could bear. 

“Tasked where Major Percival was to 
be found,” she said ; “ I was not discussing 
my own affairs; but Nelly will tell me. If 
that is all about Mary, I will go away.” 

“I will go with you,” cried Emma; “only 
wait till I get my things. I knew she would 
be ill; and she must not think that we are 
going to forsake her now. As if it could 
make any difference to us that have known 
it for ever so long! . Only wait till I get 
my things.” 

“Poor Mary! she is not in a state of 
mind to be benefited by any visit,” said 
Mrs. Kirkman, solemnly. “If it were not 
for that, J would go.” 

As for Winnie, she was trembling with 
impatience, eager to be free and to be gone, 
and yet not content to go until she had left 
a sting behind her, like a true woman. 
“How you all talk!” she cried; “as if 
your making any difference could matter. 

fou can set it going, but all you can do 





will never stop it. Mary has gone to Will, 
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whom you have made her enemy. Perhaps 


she has gone to ask her boy to save her 


honour; and you think she will mind about 
your making a difference, or about your 
visits — when it is athing of life or death!” 

And she went to the door all trembling, 
scarcely able to support herself, shivering 
with excitement ead wild anticipation. Now 
she must see him — now it was her duty to 
go to him and ask him why —— She rushed 
away, forgetting even that she had not ob- 
tained the information she came to seek. 
She had been speaking of Mary, but it was 
not of Mary she was thinking. Mary went 
totally out of her mind as she hurried down 
the stairs. Now there was no longer any 
choice: she must go to him, must-see him, 
must renew the interrupted but never-ended 
struggle. It filled her with an excitement 
which she could not subdue nor resist. Her 
heart beat so loud that she did not hear the 
sound of her own step on the stairs, but 
seemed somehow to be carried down by the 
air, which encircled her like a soft whirl- 
wind; and she did not hear Nelly behind 
her calling her, to tell her where he lived. 
She had no recollection of that. She did 
not wait for any one to open the door for 
her, but rushed out, moved by her own pur- 
tg as by a supernatural influence; and 

ut for the violent start he gave, it would 
have been into his arms she rushed as she 
stepped out from the Askells’ door. 
his was how their.meeting happened. 
Percival had been going there to ask some 
questions about the Cottage and its inmates, 
when his wife, with that look he knew so 
well — with all the coming storm in her 
eyes, and the breath of excitement quick on 
her parted lips— stepped out almost into 
his arms. He was fond of her, notwith- 
standing all their mutual sins; and their 
spirits rushed together, though in a different 
way from that rush which accompanies the 
meeting of the lips. They rushed together 
with a certain clang and spark; and the 
two stood facing .each other in the street, 
defying, hating, struggling, feeling that they 
belonged to each other once more. 

“I must speak with you,” said Winnie, in 
her haste ; “ take me somewhere that 1 may 
speak.. Is this your revenge? I know 
what you have done. When everything is 
ended that you can do to me, you strike me 
through my friends.” 

“If you choose to think so” — said Per- 
cival. 

“If I choose to think so? What else can 
I think ?” said the hot combatant; and she 
went on by his side with hasty steps and a 
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ome and force which she had not felt in 
er since the days when he fled from him. 
She felt the new tide in her veins, the new 
strength in her heart. It was not the calm 
of union, it was the heat of conflict; but 
still, such as it was, it was her life. She 
went on with him, never looking or think- 
ing where they were going, till they reach@d 
the rooms where he was living, and then, all 
by themselves, the husband and_ wife look 

each other in the face. 

“ Why did you leave me, Winnie?” he 
said; “I might be wrong, but what does it 
matter ? I may be wrong again, but I 
have got what I wanted. I would not have 
minded much killing the boy for the sake of 
seeing you and having it out. Let them 
manage it their own way ; it is none of our 
business. Come back to me, and let them 
settle it their own way.” 

“Never!” cried Winnie, though there 
was a struggle in her heart. “ After doing 
all the harm you could do to me, do you 
think you can recall me by ruining my sis- 
ter? How dare you venture to look me in 
the face ?” 

“ And I tell you I did not mind what I 
did-to get to see you and have it out with 
you,” said Percival; “and if that is why 
you are here, I am glad I did it. What is 
Mary tome? She must look after herself. 
But I cannot exist without my wife.” , 

“ Tt was like that, your conduct that drove 
me away,” said Winnie, with a quiver on 
her lips. 

“Tt was like it,” said he, “ only that you 
never did me justice. My wife is not like 
other men’s wives. I might drive you away, 
for you were always impatient ; but you need 
not think I would stick at anything that 
had to be done to get you back.” f 

“ You will never get me back,” said Win- 
nie, with flashing eyes. All her beauty had 
come back to her in that moment. It was 
the warfare that did it, and at the same 
time it was the homage and flattery which 
were sweet to her, and which she could see 
in everything he said. He would have 
stuck at nothing to get her back. For that 
object he would have ruined, or killed, or 
done anything wicked. What-did it matter 
about the other people? There was a sort 
of magnificence in it that took her captive ; 
for neither of the two had pure motives or 
a high standard of action, or enough even 
of conventional ness to make them 
hypocrites. er both acknowledged, in a 
way, that themselves, the two of them, were 
the chief objects in the universe, and every- 
thing else in the world faded into natural 
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insignificance when:they stood face to face, | 
and their great perennial conflict was re- 
newed. 

“IT do not believe it,” said Percival. “I 
have told you I will stick at nothing. Let 
other sen take care of their own affairs. 
What have you to do in that weedy den 
With that old woman? You are not good 
enough, and you never were meant for that. 
I knew you would come to me at the last.” 


verse souls were one. He came up to her 
suddenly and seized her hands, not tender- 
ly, but rudely, as was natural to his state of 
mind. 

“ Winnie,” he said, “this will not do; 
come away with me. You may strugzle as 
you please, but you are mine. Don’t let us 
make a laughing-stock of ourselves! What 
area set of old women and children between 
youand me? Let them fight it out ; it will 


“ But you are mistaken,” said Winnie, / all come right. What is anything in the 
still breathing fire und flame. “The old| world between you and me? Come! I 
woman, as a call her, is good to me, good | am not going to be turned off or put away 
as nobody ever was. She loves me, though | as if you did not mind. I know you better 
you may think itstrange. And if I have come | than that. Come! I tell you, nothing can 
to you it is not for you, it is to ask what you | stand between you and sg OE 
Sor sekethavaad deakenedeie saer tor \iinn od wealiioteer ate for sours * 
jury to me soe soul do, you as | try | of the prtctnsch chongd: . It leaped the 
to strike me through my friends.” | feeble boundaries, and went imto the other 
“ IT do not care that for your friends,” said | channel — the channel of love which runs 
Percival. “lt was to force you to see me, side by side with that of hate. ‘ You leave me 
and have it out. Let them take care of. to be insulted by everybody who has a mind 
themselves. Neither man nor woman has|— and if I were to i with you, it is you 
any right to interfere in my affairs.” who would insult me!” cried Winnie. And 
“ Nobody was interfering in your affairs,” | the tears came pouring to her eyes suddenly 
— yoy ng ~~ ON woe had =r like a ps oye It _— over in > 
ng to do with it? —cou ey have moment, and that was all that was said. 
kept me if I wanted to go? It is me you| What were other people that either he or 
are fighting against. Leave a alone, | she should postpone their own affairs to any 
and put out your strength on me. Iharmed {secondary consideration? Their spirits 





ou, perhaps, when I gave in to you and 
et you marry me. But she never did you 
any harm. ave Mary, at least, alone.” 





rushed together with a flash of fire and roll 
of thunder. The suddenness of it was the 
thing that made it effectual. Something 





Percival turned away with a disdainful | “smote the chord of self, that trembling” 
shrug ‘of his shoulders. He was familiar | burst into a tumult of feeling and took to 
enough with the taunt. “If you harmed | itself the semblance of love; no matter how 
me by that act, I harmed you still more, I| it had been brought about. Was not any- 
suppose,” he said. “ We have gone over | thing good that set them face to face, and 


that ground often enough. Let us have it | 
out now. Are you coming back to your 
duty and tome?” | 

« “T came to speak of Mary,” said Winnie, 
facing him as he turned. “ Set those right 
first who have never done you any harm, 
and then we can think of the others. The in- 
nocent come first. Strike at me like a man, 
but not through my friends.” 

She sat down as she spoke, without quite 
knowing what she did. She sat down, be- 
cause, though the spirit was moved to passion- 
ate energy, the flesh was weak. Perhaps 
something in the movement touched the man 
who hated and loved her, as she loved and 
hated him. A sudden pause came to the 
conflict, such as does occur capriciously in 
such struggles ; in the midst of their fury a 
sudden touch of softness came over them. 
They were alone — nothing but mists of 
passion were between them, and. though | 
they were fighting like foes, still their per- | 





showed the two that life could not continue 
for them apart? Neither the tears, nor the 
reproaches, nor the passion were over, but 
it changed all at once into such a quarrel 
as had happened often enough before then. 
As soon as Winnie came back to her warfare, 
she had gone back, so to speak, to her duties 
according to her conception of them. Thus 
the conflict swelled, and rose, and fluctuated, 
and softened, like many another; but no 
more thoughts of the Cottage, or of Aunt 
Agatha, or of Mary’s sudden calamity drew 
Winnie from her own subject. After all, 
it was, as she had felt, a pasteboard cottage 
let down upon her for the convenience of 
the moment — a thing to disappear by pul- 
leys when the moment of necessity was over. 
And when they had had it out, she went off 
with her husband the same evening, sending 
a rapid note of explanation to Aunt Agatha 
—not with any intention of unkindness, 
but only with that superior sense of the im- 
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portance of her own concerns which was‘ 
natural to her. She hoped Mary would, 
come back soon, and that all would be com- 
fortably settled, she said. “ And Mary is 
more of acompanion to you than I ever 
could be,” Winnie added in her letter, with 
a touch of that strange jealousy which was 
always latent in her. She was glad that 
Mary should be Miss Seton’s companion, and 
yet was vexed that anybody should take 
her place with her aunt, to whom she her- 
self had once been all in all. Thus Winnie, 
who had gone into Carlisle that morning 
tragically bent upon the confounding of her 
husband's plans, and the formation of one 
eternal wall of separation between them, 
eloped with him in the evening as if he had 
been her lover. And there was a certain 
thrill of pride and tenderness ip her bosom 
to think that to win her back he would stick 
at nothing, and did not hesitate to strike her 
through her friends. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THERE is something wonderful in the ease 
with which the secondary actors in a great 
crisis can shake themselves free of the event, 
and return to their own affairs, however ex- 
citing the moment may be at which it suits 
them to strike off. The bystanders turn 
away from the most horrible calamity, and 
sit down by their own tables and talk about 
their own trivial business before the sound 
of the guns has ceased to vibrate on the 
air, or the smoke of the battle has dispersed 
which has brought ruin and misery to their 
dearest friends. The principle of human 
nature, that every man should bear his own 
burden, lies deeper than all philosophy. 
Winnie, though she had been excited about 
her sister’s mysterious misfortune and roused 
by it, and was ready, to her own inconve- 
nience, to make a great effort on Mary’s be- 
half, yet could turn off on her, way without 
any struggle, with that comfortable feeling 
that all must come right in the end which 
is so easy for the lookers-on. But the real 
sufferers could not entertain so charming a 
confidence. That same day rose heavily 
over poor Hugh, who, all alone in Earlston, 
still debated with himself. He had written 
to his uncle to express his amazement and 
dismay, and to ask for time to give full con- 
sideration to the terrible news he had heard. 
“ You need not fear that I will do anything 
to wound my mother,” the poor boy had 
written, with a bitter pang in his heart. 
But after that he had sunk into a maze of 





questions and discussions with himself, and 
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of miserable uncertainty as to what he ought 
todo. The idea of asking anybody for in- 
formation about it seemed almost as bad to 
him as owning the fact at once; asking 
about his mother — about facts in her life 
which she had never herself disclosed — in- 
quiring if, perhaps, she was a woman dis- 
honoured and unworthy of her children’s 
confidence! It seemed -to Hugh as if it 
would be far easier to give up Earlston, and 
let Will or any one else who pleased have 
it. He had tried more than once to write 
to Mr. Churchill, the chaplain, of whom he 
had heard his mother speak, and of whom 
he had even a faint traditional sort of rec- 
ollection ; but the effort always sickened 
him, and made him rush away in disgust to 
the open air, and the soothing sounds of na- 
ture. He was quite alone during those few 
days. His neighbours did not know of his 
return, for he had been so speedily overtaken 
by this news as to have had no heart to go 
anywhere or show himself among them. 
Thus he was left to his own thoughts, and 
they were bitter. In the very height of his 
youthful hopes and satisfaction, just at the 
moment when he was most full of plans, and 
taking the most perfect pleasure in his life, 
this bewildering cloud had come on him. 
He did not even go on with his preparations 
for the transfer of the Museum, in the sick- 
ness of his heart, notwithstanding the ea- 
gerness he felt whenever he thought of it to 
complete that arrangement at least, and se- 
cure his uncle’s will to that extent, if no 
more. But it did not seem possible to exert 
himself about one thing without exerting 
himself about all, and he who had been so 
fresh and full of energy, fell supine into a 
kind of utter wretchedness. The course of 
his life was stopped when it had been in full 
career. He was suddenly thrown out of all 
he had been doing, all he had been planning. 
The scheme of his existence seemed all at 
once turned into folly and made a lie of. 
What could he do? His lawyer wrote to 
say that he meant to come to Earlston on 
some business connected with the estate, but 
Hugh put him off, and deferred everything. 
How could he discuss affairs which possibly 
were not his affairs, but his brother's ? How 
could he enter into any arrangements, or 
think of anything however reasonable or 
necessary, with this sword hanging over his 
head? He got up early in the morning, 
and startled the servants before they were 
up by opening doors and shutters in his 
restlessness; and he sat up at night think- 
ing it all over, forever thinking of it and 
never ting to any result. How could he 
inquire, ‘how could he prove or disprove the 
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horrible assertion? Even to think of it 


seemed a tacit injury to his mother. The 
only way to do his duty by her seemed to 
be to give up all and go away to the end of 
the world. And yet he was a man, and 
right and justice were dear to him, and he 
revolted against doing that. It was as if 
he had been caught by some gigantic iron 
hand of fate in the sweetness of his fearless 
life. He had never heard nor read of, he 
thought, anything so cruel. By times bitter 
tears came into his eyes; wrung from him 
by the intolerable pressure. He could not 
give up his own cause and his mother’s cause 
without a struggle. He could not relinquish 
his life and rights to another; and yet how 
could he defend himself by means that would 
bring one question to careless lips, one light 
laugh to the curious world, over his mother’s 
name? Such an idea had never so much 
as entered into his head. It made his life 
miserable. 

He read over Mr. Penrose’s letter a doz- 
en times in the day, and he sat at night 
with his eyes fixed on the flame of his lamp, 
calling back his childhood and its events. 
It was as vague as a dream, and he could 
not identify his broken recollections. If 
he could have gone to Mrs. Ochterlony 
and talked it over with her, Hugh might 
have remembered many things, but wanting 
that thread of guidance he lost himself in 
the misty maze. By dint of thinking it 
over and over, and representing the scene 
to his mind in every possible way, it came 
to him finally to believe that some faint im- 
pression of the event which he was asked 
to remember did linger in his memory, and 
that thouzht, which he could not put away, 
stung him like a serpent. Was it really 
true that he remembered it? Then the 
accusation must be true, and he nameless 
and without rights, and Mary —— Not 
much wonder that the poor boy, sick to the 
heart, turned his face from the light and 
hid himself, and felt that he would be glad 
if he could only.die. . Yet dying would be 
of no use, for there was Islay who would 
come next to him, who never would have 
dreamt of dispossessing him, but who, if 
this was true, would need to stand aside 
in his turn and make room for Will. Will! 
— It was hard for Hagh not to feel a thrill 
of rage and scorn and amaze mixing with 
his misery when he thought of the younger 
brother to whom he had been so continually 
indulgent and affectionate. He who had 
been always the youngest, the most guarded 
and tended, whom Hugh could remember 


in his mother’s arms, on her kneega = 
of her as it were; he to turn upon t 


em 





all, and stain her fame, and ruin the family 
honour for his own base advantage! These 

thoughts came surging up one after another, - 
and tore Hugh’s' mind to pieces ‘and made 
him as helpless as a child, now with one 
suggestion, now with another. What could 
he do? And accordingly he did nothing 
but fall into a lethargy and maze of despair, 
did not sleep, did not eat, filled the ser- 
vants’ minds with the wildest surmises, and 
shut himself up, as if that could have de- 
ferred the course of events, or shut out the 
coming fate. 

This had lasted only a day or two, it is 
true, but it might have been for a century, 
to judge by Hugh’s feelings. He felt in- 
deed as if he had never been otherwise, 
never been light-hearted or happy, or free 
to take pleasure in his life; as if he had al- 
ways been an impostor expecting to be 
found out. Nature itself might have 
awakened him from his stupor had he 
been left to himself; but, as it happened, 
there came a sweeter touch. He had be- 
come feverishly’ anxious about his letters 
ever since the arrival of that one which had 
struck him so unlooked-for a blow; and he 
started when something was brought to him 
in the evening at an hour when letters did 
not arrive, a little note with a little red 
seal, very carefully folded that no curious 
eye might be able to penetrate. Poor 

ugh felt a certain thrill of fright at the 
innocent-seeming thing, coming ogee: 
at the moment when he thought himself 
safe, and bringing, for anything he could 
tell, the last touch to his misery. He held 
itin his hand while it was explained to 
him that one of the servants had been to 
Carlisle with an order given before the 
world kad changed — an order made alto- 
gether antiquated and out of course by 
having been issued three days before; and 
that he had brought back this note. Only 
when the door closed upon the man and 
his explanation did Hugh break the tiny 
seal. Tet was not a letter to be alarmed at. 
It was written as it were with tears, sweet 
tears of sympathy and help and tender 
succour. This was what Nelly’s little let- 
ter said : — 


“Dear Mr. Huex, —I want to let you 
know of something that has happened to- 
day, and at which you may perhaps be 
surprised. Mrs. Percival met Major Per- 
cival here, and I think they have made 
friends ; and she has gone away with him. 
I think you ought to know, because she 
told us dear Mrs. Ochterlony had gone 
to Liverpool; and Miss Seton will be left 
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alone. I should have asked mamma to let 
me go and stay with her, but I am going 
into Scotland to an old friend of papa’s, 
who is living at Gretna. I remember hear- 
ing long ago that it was at Gretna dear Mrs. 
Ochterlony was frst married — and per- 
haps there is somebody there who remem- 
bers her. If you see Aunt Agatha, would 
you — ask her when it happened? I 
should so like to see the place, and ask the 
people if they remember her. I think she 
must have been so beautiful then; she is 
beautiful now —I never loved anybody so 
much in my life. And I am afraid she is 
anxious about Will. I should not like to 
trouble you, for I am sure you must have a 
great deal to occupy your mind, but I 
should so like to know how dear Mrs. Och- 
terlony is, and if there is anything the 
matter with Will. He always was very 
funny, you know, and then he 1s only a boy, 
and does not know what he means. Mam- 
ma sends her kind regards, and I am, dear 
Mr. Hugh, 
“ Very sincerely yours, 
“ NELLY.” 


This was the letter. Hugh read it slowly 
over, every word— and then he read it 
again; and two great globes of dew got 
into his eyes, and Nelly’s sweet name grew 
big as read through them, and wavered over 
all the page; and when he had come to 
that signature the second time he put it 
down on the table, and leant his face on it, 
and cried. Yes, cried, though he was a 
man— wept hot tears over it, few but 
great, that felt to him like the opening of a 

ring in his soul, and drew the heat and 
the horror out of his brain. His young 
breast shook with a few great sobs —the 
passion climbing in his throat burst. forth, 
and had utterance; and then he rose up 
and stretched his young arms, and drew 
himself up to the fulness of his height. 
What did it matter, after all? What was 
money, and lands, and every good on earth, 
compared to the comfort of living in the 
same world with a creature such as this, 
who was as sweet as the flowers, and as 
true as the sky? She had done it by in- 
stinct, not knowing, as she herself said, 
what she meant, or knowing only that her 
little heart. swelled with Kind impulses, 
tender pity, and indignation, and yet pity 
over all; pity for Will, too, who, perhaps, 
was going to make them all miserable. 
But Nelly could not have understood the 
effect her little letter had upon Hugh. - He 
shook himself free after it, as if from chains 
that had been upon him. He gave a groan, 
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poor boy, at the calamity which was not to 
be ignored, and then he said to himself, 
“ After all!” After all, and in spite of all, 
while there was Nelly living, it was not un- 
mingled ill to live. And when he looked 
at it again, a more reasonable kind of com- 
fort seemed to come to him out of the girl’s 
letter; his eye was caught by the word 
struck out, which yet was not too carefully 
struck out, “ where dear Mrs. Ochterlony 
was frst married.” He gave a cry when 
this new light entered into his mind. He 
roused himself up from his gloom and 
stupor, and thought and thought until his 
very brain ached as with labour, and his 
limbs began to thrill as with new vigour 
coming back. And a glimmering of the 
real truth suddenly rushed, all vague and 
dazzling, upon Hugh’s darkness. There 
had been no hint in Mr. Penrose’s letter of 
any such interpretation of the mystery. 
Mr. Penrose himself had received no such 
hint, and even Will, poor boy, had heard 
of it only as a fable, to which he gave no 
attention. They two, and Hugh himself 
in his utter misery, had accepted as a prob- 
able fact the calumny of which Nelly’s pure 
mind instinctively demanded an explana- 
tion. They had not known it to be impos- 
sible that Maer should be guilty of such 
sin ; but Nelly had known it, and recognised 
the incredible mystery, and demanded the 
reason for it, which everybody else had 
ignored or forgotten. He seemed to see it 
for a moment, as the watchers on a sinking 
ship might see the gleam of a lighthouse ; 
— and then it disappeared from him in the 
wild waste of ignorance and wonder, and 
then gleamed out again, as if in Nelly's 
eyes. That was why she was going, bless 
her! She who never went upon visits, she 
who knew better, and had insight in her 
eyes, and saw it could not be. These 
thoughts passed through Hugh’s mind in a 
flood, and changed heaven and earth round 
about him, and set him on solid ground, as 
it were, instead of chaos. He was not wise 
enough, good enough, pure enough, to 
know the truth of himself—but Nelly 
could see it, as with angel eyes. He was 
young, and he loved Nelly, and that was 
how it appeared to him. Shame that had 
been brooding over him in the darkness, 
fled away. He rose up and felt as if he 
were yet a man, and had still his life before 
him, whatever might happen; and that he 
was there not only to comfort and protect 
his mother, but to defend and vindicate her ; 
not to run away and keep silent like the 
guilty, but’ to face the pain of it, and the 
shame of it, if such bitter need was, and 
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establish the truth. All thiscame to Hugh's 
mind from the simple little letter, which 
Nelly, crying and burning with indigna- 
tion and pity, and an intolerable sense of 
wrong, had written without knowing what 
she meant. For anything Hugh could tell, 
his mother’s innocence and honour, even if 
intact, might never be proved, — might do 
no more for him than had it, been guilt and 
shame. The difference was that he had 
seen this accusation, glancing through 
Nelly’s eyes, to be impossible ; that he had 
found out that there was an interpretation 
eee and the load was taken off his 
soul. 

The change was so great, and his relief 
so immense, that he felt as if even that 
night he must act upon it: He could not 
go away, as he longed to do, for all modes 
of communication with the world until the 
morning were by that time impracticable. 
But he did what eased his mind at least. 
He wrote to Mr. Penrose a very grave, al- 
most solemn letter, with neither horror nor 
even anger in it. “I donot know what'the 
circumstances are, nor what the facts may 
be,” he wrote, “but whatever they are, I 
do not doubt that my mother will explain 
—and I shall come to you immediately, 
that the truth may be made clearly ap- 
parent.” And he wrote to Mr. Churchill 
as he had never yet had the courage to do, 
asking to be told how it was. When he 
had done this, he rose up, feeling himself 
still more his own master. Hugh did not 
deceive himself; he did not think, because 
Nelly had communicated to his eyes her 
own divine simplicity of sight, that there- 
fore it was certain that everything would 
be made clear and manifest to the law or 
the world. It might be otherwise: Mrs. 


- Ochterlony might never be able to estab- 


lish her own spotless fame, and her elder 
children’s rights. It might be, by some hor- 
rible conspiracy of circumstances, that his 
name and position should be taken from 
him, and his honour stained beyond remedy. 
Such a thing was still possible. But Hugh 
felc that even then all would not be lost, 
that God would still be in heaven, and 
justice and mercy to some certain extent 
on the earth, and duty still before him. The 
situation was not changed, but only the 
key-note of his thoughts was changed, and 
his mind had come back to itself. He rose 
up, though it was getting late, and rang 
the bell for Francis Ochterlony’s favourite 
servant, and began to arrange about the 
removal of the Museum. He might not be 
master long —in law; but he was master 
by right of nature and his uncle’s will, and 





he would at least do his duty as long as he 
remained there. 

Mrs. Gilsland, the housekeeper, was in 
the hall as he went out, and she curiseyed 
and stood before him, rustling in her black 
silk gown, and eyeing him doubtfully. She 
was afraid to disturb the uire, as she 
said, but there was a poor soul there, if so 
be as he would speak a word to her. It 
annoyed Hugh to be drawn away from his 
occupations just as he had been roused to 
return to them; but Nelly’s letter and the 
influence of profound emotion had given a 
certain softness to his soul. He asked what 
it was, and heard it was a poor woman who 
had come with a petition. She had come a 
long way, and had a child with her, but 
nobody had liked to disturb the young 
Squire ; and now it was providential, Mrs. 
Gilsland thought, that he should have passed 
just at that moment. “ She has been gone 
half her lifetime, Mr. Hugh —I mean Sir,” 
said the housekeeper, “ though she was born 
and bred here; and her poor man is that 
bad with the paralytics that she has to do 
everything, which she thought if perhaps 
you would give her the new lodge ” — 

“The new lodge is not built yet,” said 
Hugh, with a pang in his heart, feeling, not- 
withstanding his new courage, that it was 
hard to remember all his plans and the 
thousand changes it might never be in his 
power to make ; “ and it ought to be some 
one who has a claim on the family,” he 
added, with a half-conscious sigh. 

“And that’s what poor Susan has,” said 
Mrs. Gilsman. ‘“ Master would never have 
said no if it had been in his time; for he 
knew as he had been unjust to them poor 
folks; and a good claim on you, Mr. Hugh. 
She is old Sommerville’s daughter, as you 
may have heard talk on, and as decent a 
woman ” — 

“Who was old Sommerville?” said 
Hugh. 

“ He was one as was a faithful servant to 
your poor papa,” said the housekeeper. 
“ve heard as he lost his place all for the 
Captain’s sake, as was Captain Ovhterlony 
then, and as taking a young gentleman: as 
ever was. If your mother was to hear of it, 
Mr. Hugh, she is not the lady to forget. A 
poor servant may be most a friend to his 
master — I’ve heard many and many a one 
say so that was real quality—and your 
mamma being a true lady” — 

“ Yes,” said Hugh, “a good servant is a 
friend ; and if she had any claims upon my 
father, I will certainly see her: but I am 
busy now. I have not been—well. Ihave 
been neglecting a great many things, and 
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now that I feel a little better,I have a 
great deal to do.” 

“Qh, sir, it isn’t dost time as makes a 
er creature’s heart to sing for joy!” said 

rs. Gilsland. She was a formidable house- 
keeper, but she was a kind woman; and 
somehow a subtle perception that their 
young master had been in trouble had crept 
into the rhind of the household. “ Which 
it’s grieved as we've all been to see as you 
was not — well,” she added, with a curtsey ; 
“it’s been the watching and the anxiety; 
and so good as you was, sir, to the Squire. 
But poor Susan has five mile to go, and a 
child in arms, a bouncing boy, as 1s a load 
to carry; and her poor sick husband at 
home. And it was borne in upon them as 
perhaps for old Sommerville’s sake” — 

“ Well, who was he?” said Hugh, with 


_ languid ‘interest, a little fretted by the in- 


terruption, yet turning his steps towards the 
housekeeper’s room, trom which a gleam of 
firelight shone, at the end of a long corridor. 
He did not know anything about old Som- 
merville; the name awakened no associa- 
tions in his mind, and even the housekeeper’s 
long narrative as she followed him caught 
his attention only by interva!s. She was so 
anxious to produce an effect for her proté- 
gée’s sake that she began with an elaborate 
description of old Sommerville’s place and 
privileges, which whizzed past Hugh’s ear 
without ever touching his mind. But he 
was too good-hearted to resist the picture 
of the poor woman who had five miles to go, 
and a baby and a sick husband. She was 
sitting basking before the fire in Mrs. Gils- 
land’s room, poor soul, thinking as little 
about old Sommerville as the young Squire 
was; her heart beating high with anxiet 

about the new lodge — beating as high as if 
it was a kingdom she had hopes of conquer- 
ing; with excitement as profound as that 
which moved Hugh himself when he thought 
of his own fortune hanging in the balance, 
and of the name and plaze and condition of 
which perhaps he was but an usurper. It 
was as much to poor Susan to have the lodge 
as it was to him to have Earlston. or rather 
a great deal more And he went in, putting 
a stop to Mrs. Gilsland’s narrative, and 
began to talk to the poor suitor; and the 
firelight played pleasantly on the young. 
man’s handsome face, as he stood full in its 
ruddy illumination to hear her story, with 
his own anxiety lying at his heart like a 
stone. To look at this scene, it looke] the 
least interesting of all that was going on at 
that moment in the history of the Ochter- 
lony family — less important than what was 
taking place in Liverpool, where Mary was 
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— or even than poor Aunt Agatha’s solitary 
tears over Winnie’s letter, which had just 
been taken in to her, and which went to 
her heart. The new lodge might never be 
built, and Hugh Ochterlony might never 
have it in his power to do anything for poor 
Susan, who was old Sommerville’s » Cash mae 
But at least he was not hard-hearted, and it 
was a kind of natural grace and duty to 
hear what the poor soul had to say. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Ir was morning when Mary arrived in 
Liverpool, early morning, chilly and grey. 
She had been detained on the road by the 
troublesome delays of’ a eross route, and the 
fresh breath of the antumnal morning chilled 
her to the heart. And she had not come 
with any distinct plan? She did not know 
what she was going to co. It had seemed 
to her as if the mere sight of her would set 
her boy right, had there been evil in his 
mind; and she did not know that there was 
any evil in his mind. She knew nothing of 
what was in Mr. Penrose’s letter, which had 
driven Hugh to such despair. She did not 
even know whether Will had so much as 
mentioned his discovery to Uncle Penrose, 
or whether he might not have fled there, 
simply to get away from the terrible thought 
of his mother’s disgrace. If it were so, she- 
had but to take her boy in her arms, to veil 
her faee with shame, yet raise it with con-- 
scious honour, and tell him how it all was.. 
This, perhaps, was what she most thought of 
doing — to show hint the rights of the story: 
of which he had only heard the evil-seeming 
side, and to reconcile him to herself and 
the world, and his life, on all of which a 
shadow must rest, as Mary thought, if any 
shadow rested on his mother. By times she 
was grieved with Will—“ angry,” as he 
would have said—to think he had gone 
away in secret without unfolding his trou-° 
bles’ to the only creature who could clear 
them up; but by times it seemed to her as 
though it was only his tenderness of her, his 
delicacy for her, that had driven. him away. 
That he could not endure the appearance of 
a stain upon her, that he was unable to let 
her know the possibility of any suspicion — 
this was chiefly what Mrs. Ochterl-ny 
thought. And it made hor heart yearn 
towards her boy. Anything about Earlston, 
or Hugh, or the property, or Will’s rights, 
had not crossed her aie -even Mrs. Kirk- 
man’s hints had proved useless, so far as 
that was concerned. Such a thing seemed. 








to her as impossible as to steal or to murder. 
47. 
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When they were babies, a certain thrill of 
apprehension had moved her whenever she 
saw any antagonism between the brothers ; 
but when the moment of realizing it came, 
she was unable to conceive of such a horror. 
To think of Will harming Hugh! It was 
impossible— more than impgssible; and 
thus as she drove through the unknown 
streets in the early bustle of the morning, 
towards the distant suburb in which Mr. 
Penrose lived, her thoughts rejected all 
tragical suppositions. The interview would 
be painful enough in any case, for it was 
hard for a mother to have to defend herself, 
and vindicate her good fame, to her boy ; 
but still it could have been nothing but 
Will’s horror at such a revelation — his 
alarm at the mere idea of such a suspicion 
ever becoming known to his mother — his 
sense of disenchantment in the entire world 
following his discovéry, that made him go 
away ; and this she had it in her power to 
dissipate for ever. This was how she was 
thinking as she approached Mr. Penrose’s 
great mansion, looking out eagerly to see if 
any one might be visible at the windows. 
She saw no one, and her heart beat high as 
she looked up at the blank big house, and 
thought of the young heart that would flut- 
ter and per‘iaps sicken at the sight of her, 
and then expand into an infinite content. 
For by this time she hac so reasoned her- 
self into reassurance, and the light and 
breath of the morning had so invigorated 
her mind, that she had no more doubt that 
her explanations would content him, and 
elear away every cloud from his thoughts, 
than she had of his being her son, and loyal 
as no son of hers could fail to be. 

The servants did not make objections to 
her as they had done to Will. They admit- 
ted her to the cold, uninhabited drawing- 
room, and informed her that Mr. Penrose 
was out, but that young Mr. Ochterlony was 
certainly to be found. “Tell him it is his 
mother,” said Mary, with her heart yearn- 
ing over him; and then she sat down to 
wait. There was nothing after all in the 
emergency to tremble at. She smiled at 
herself when she thought of her own horri- 
ble apprehensions, and of the feelings with 
which she had hurried from the Cottage. It 
would be hard to speak of the suspicion to 
which she was subjected, but then she could 
set it to rest for ever: and what did the 
pang matter? Thus she sat with a wistful 
smile on her face, and waited. The mo- 
ments passed, and she heard sounds of steps 
outside, and something that sounded like the 
hurried shutting of the great door; but no 
eager foot coming to meet her— no rapid 
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entrance like that she had looked for. She 
sat still until the smile became rigid on her 
lip, and a wonderful depression came to her 
soul. Was he not coming? Could it be 
that he judged her without hearing her, and 
would not see his mother? Then her heart 
woke up again when she heard some one 
approaching, but it was only the servant 
who had opened the door. f 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said the 
man, with hesitation, “but it appears I 
made a mistake. Young Mr. Ochterlony 
was not—I mean he has gone out. Per- 
haps, if it was anything of importance, you 
could wait.” 

“ He has gone out ? so early ?— surely 
not after he knew I was here ?” said Mary, 
wildly ; and then she restrained herself with 
an effort. “It is something of importance,” 
she said, giving a groan in her heart, which 
was not audible. “I am his mother, and it 
is necessary that I should see him. Yes, I 
will wait ; and if you could send some one 
to tell him, if you know where he is ”— 

“JT should think, ma’am, he is sure to be 
home to luncheon,” said the servant, evad- 
ing this demand. To luncheon —and it 
was only about ten o’clock in the morning 
now. Mary clasped her hands So 
keep herself from erying out. Could he 
have been out before she arrived — could 
he have fled to avoid her ? She asked her- 
self the question in a kind of agony; but 
Mr. Penrose’s man stood blank and respect- 
ful at the door, and offered no point of 
appeal. She could not take him into her 
counsel, or consult him as to what # all 
meant ; and yet she was so anxious, so mis- 
erable, so heart-struck by this suspense, 
that she could not let him go without an 
effort to find something out. 

“ Has he gone with his uncle?” she said. 
“ Perhaps I might find him at Mr. Penrose’s 
office. No? Or perhaps you can tell me 
if there is any place he is in the habit of 
going to, or if he always goes out so early. 
I want very much to see him; I have been 
travelling all night; it is very important,” 
Mary added, wistfully looking in the at- 
tendant’s face. 

Mr. Peorose’s butler was very solemn and 
precise, but yet there was something in the 
sight of her restrained distress which moved 
him. “I don’t know as I have remarked 
what time the young gentleman goes out,” 
hesaid. “ He’s early this morning — mostly 
he varies a bit — but I don’t make no doubt 
as he'll be in to luncheon.” When he had 
said this the man did not go away, but 


stood with a mixture of curiosity and sym- 
pathy, sorry for the new-comer, and won- 
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dering what it all meant. If Mary herself 
could but have made out what it all meant! 
She turned away, with the blood, as she 
thought, all going back upon her heart, and 
the currents of life flowing backward to 
their source. Had he fled from her? What 
did it mean ? 

In this state of suspense Mrs. Ochterlony 
passed the morning. She had a maid sent 
to her, and was shown, though with a little 
wonder and hesitation, into a sleeping-room, 
where she mechanically took off her travel- 
ling wraps and assumed her indoor appear- 
ance so far as that was possible. It was a 
great, still, empty, resounding house; the 
rooms were large, coldly furnished, still 
looking new for want of use, and vacant of 
any kind of occupation or interest. Mar 
came downstairs again, and placed herself 
at one of the great windows in the drawing- 
room. She would not go out, even to see 
Will, lest she might miss him by the way. 
She went and sat down by the window, and 
gazed out upon the strip of suburban road 
which was visible through the shrubberies, 
feeling her heart beat when any figure, how- 
ever unlike her boy, appeared upon it. It 
might Le he, untliscernible in the distance, 
or it might be some one from him, some 
messenger or ambassador. It was what 
might be called a handsome room, but it 
was vacant, destitute of everything which 
could give it interest, with some trifling pic- 
ture-books on the table and meaningless 
knick-nacks. When Mrs. Ochterlony was 
sick of sitting watching at the window she 
would get up and walk round it, and look 
at the well-bound volumes on the table, and 
feel herself grow wild in the excess of her 
ene and vehemence, by contrast with 
the deadly calm of her surroundings. What 
was it to this house, or its master, or the 
other human creatures in it, that she was 
beating her wings thus, in the silence, 
against thé cage ? Thus she sat, or stood, or 
walked about, the whole long morning, 
counting the minutes on the time-piece or 
on her'watch, and feeling every minute an 
hour. Where had he gone? had he fled to 
escape her? or was his absence natural and 
accidental ? These questions went through 
her head, one upon another, with increasing 
commotion and passion, until she found her- 
self unable to rest, and felt her veins tingling 
and her pulses throbbing in a wild harmony. 
It pecs years since she had arrived when 
one o’clock struck, and a few minutes later 
the sound of a gong thrilled through the 
silence. This was for luncheon. It was not 
a bell, which might have been heard outside 
and quickened the steps of any one who 
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might be coming. Mary still stood and 
watched at her window, but nobody came. 
And then the butler, whose curiosity was 
more and more roused, came upstairs with 
steady step, and shoes that creaked in a 
deprecating, apologetic way, to ask if she 
would go down to luncheon, and to regret 
respectfully that the young gentleman had 
not yet come in. ‘ No doubt, ma’am, if he 
had known as you were coming, he’d have 
been here,” the man said, not without an 
inquiring look at her, which Mrs. Ochter- 
lony was vaguely conscious of. She went 
downstairs with akind of mechanical obedi- . 
ence, feeling it an ease to go into another 
room, and find another window at which 
she could look out. She could see another 
bit of road further off, and it served to fill 
her for the moment with renewed hope. 
There, at least, she must surely see him 
coming. But the moments still kept going 
on, gliding off the steady hand of the time- 
piece like so many months or years. And 
still Will did not come. 

It was-all the more dreadful to her, be- 
cause she had been totally unprepared for 
any such trial. It had never occurred to 
her that her boy, though he had run away, 
would avoid her now. By this time even 
the idea that he could be avoiding her went 
out of her mind, and she began to think 
some accident had happened to him. He 
was young and careless, a country boy — 
and there was no telling what terrible 
thing might have happened on those throng- 
ed streets, which had felt like Pandemonium 
to Mary’s unused faculties. And she did 
not know where to go to look for him, or 
what to do. In her terror she began to 
question the man, who kept coming and go- 
ing into the room, sometimes’ venturing to 
invite her attention to the dishes, which 
were growing cold, sometimes merely look- 
ing at her, ashe wentand came. She asked 
about her boy — what he had been doing 
since he came — if he were not in the habit 
of going to his uncle’s office —if he had 
mele any acqnaintances — if there was any- 
thing that could account for his absence ? 
“Perhaps he went out sight-seeing,” said 
Mary ; “ perhaps he is with his uncle at the 
office. He was always-very fond of shipping.” 
But she got very doubtful and hesitating re- 
plies — replies which were so uncertain that 
fear blazed up within her; and the slippery 
docks and dangerous water, the great carts 
in the streets and the string of carriages, 
came up before her eyes again. | 

Thus the time passed till it was evening. 
Mary could not, or rather would not, believe 
her own senses, and yet it was true, Shad- 
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ows stole into the corners, and a star, which 
it made her heart sick to see, peeped outin the 
green-blue sky—and she went from one 
room to another, watching the two bits of 
road. First the one opening, which was 
fainter and farther: off thas the other, 
which was overshadowed by the trees, yet 
visible and near. Every time she changed 
the point of watching, she felt sure that he 
must be coming. But yet the stars peeped 
out, and the lamps were lighted on the 
road, and her boy did not. appear. She 
was a woman used to self-restraint, and but 
for her flitting up and down the stairs, and 
the persistent way she kept by the window, 
the servants might not have noticed any- 
thing remarkable about her; but they had 
all possession of one fact which quickened 
their curiosity — and the respectable butler 
prowled about watching her, in a way 
which would have irritated Mrs. Ochterlony, 
had she been at sufficient leisure in her 
mind to remark him. When the time came 
that the lamp must be lighted and the win- 
dows closed, it went to her heart like a 
blow. She had to reason with herself that 
her watch could make no difference — could 
not bring him a moment sooner or later — 
and yet to be shut out from that one point 
of interest was hard. They told her Mr. 
Penrose was expected immediately, and 
that no doubt the young gentleman would 
be with him. To see Will only in his un- 
cle’s presence was not what Mary had been 


thinking of—but yet it was better than 


this suspense ; and now that her eyes could 
serve her no longer, she sat listening, feeling 
every sound echo in her brain, and herself 
surrounded, as it were, by a rustle of passing 
feet and a roll of carriages that came and 
passed and brought nothing to her. And 
the house was so still and vacant, and re- 
sounded with every movement — even with 
her own foot as she changed her seat, though 
her foot had always been so light. ‘That 
day’s watching had made a change upon 
her, which a year under other circumstances 
would not have made. Her brow was con- 
tracted with lines unknown to its broad se- 
renity ; her eyes looked out eagerly from 
the lids which had grown curved and tri- 
angular with anxiety; her mouth was drawn 
together, and colourless. The long, speech- 
less, vacant day, with no occupation in it 
but that of watching and listening, with its 
sense of time lost and opportunity deferred, 
with its dreadful suggestion of other things 
and thoughts which might be making prog- 
ress and nourishing harm, while she sat 
here impeded and helpless, and unable to 
prevent it, was perhaps the severest ordeal 





Mary could have passed through. It was 
the same day on which Winnie went to Car- 
lisle— it was the same evening on which 
Hugh received Nelly’s letter, which found 
his mother motionless in Mr. Penrose’s draw- 
ing-room waiting. ‘This was the hardest of 
all, and yet not so hard as it might have 
been. For she did not know, what all the 
servants in the house knew, that Will had 
seeh her arrive — that he had rushed out of 
the house, begging the man to deceive her 
—that he had kept away all day, not of 
necessity, but because he did not dare to 
face her. Mary knew nothing of this; but 
it was hard enough to contend with the 
thousand spectres that surrounded her, the 
fears of accident, the miserable suspense, 
the dreary doubt and darkness that seemed 
to hang over everything, as she waited ever 
vainly in the silence for her boy's return. 

When some one arrived at the door, ber 
heart leaped so into her throat that she felt 
herself suffocated; she had to put her 
hands to her side and clasp them there to 
support herself as -fvotsteps came up the 
stair. She grew sick, and a mist came over 
her eyes; and then all at once she saw 
clearly, and fell back, fainting in the body, 
horribly conscious and alive in the mind, 
when she saw it was Mr. Penrose who came 
in alone.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Wirt had seen his mother arrive. He 
was coming downstairs at the moment, and 
he heard her voice, and could hear her say, 
“ Tell him it is his mother,” and fright had 
seized him. If only three days could have 
been abrogated, and he could have gone to 
her in his dld careless way, to demand an 
account of why she had come ! — but there 
stood up before him a ghost of what he had 
been doing—a ghost of uncomprehended 
harm and mischief, which now for the first 
time showed to him, not in its real light, 
but still with an importance it had never 
taken before. If it had been hard to tell 
her of the discovery he had made before he 
left the Cottage, it was twenty times harder 
now when he had discussed it with other ~ 
e and taken practical steps about it. 

e went out hurriedly, and with a sense of 
stealth and panic. And the panic and. the 
stealth were signs to him of something 
wrong. He had not seen it, and did not see 
it yet, as regarded the original question. 
He knew in his heart that there was no 
favouritism in Mrs. Ochterlony’s mind, and 


that he was just the same to her as Hugh — 
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and what could it matter which of her sons 
had LEarlston?—But still, nature was 
stronger in him than reason, and he was 
ashamed and afraid to meet her, though he 
did not know why. He hurried out, and 
said to himself that she was “ angry,” and 
that he could not stay in all day long to be 
scolded. He would go back to luncheon, 
and that would be time enough. And then 
he began to imagine what she would say to 
him. But that was not so easy. What 
could she say? After all he had done no 
harm. He had but intimated to Hugh in 
the quietest way that he had no right to 
the position he was occupying. He had 
made no disturbance about it, nor upbraided 
his brother with what was not his brother’s 
fault. And so far from blaming his mother, 
it had not occurred to him to consider her 
in the matter, except in the most secondary 
way. What could it matter.to her? If 
Will had it, or if Hugh had it, it was still 
in the family. And the simple transfer was 
nothing to make any fuss about. This was, 
how he reasoned; but Nature held a differ- 
ent opinion on the subject. She had not a 
word to say, nor any distinct suggestion 
even, of guiltiness or wrong-doing to present 
to his mind. She only carried him away 


out of the house, made him shrink aside till |. 


Mary had passed, and made him walk at 
the top of ‘his speed out of the very district 
in which Mr. Penrose’s house was situated. 
Because his mother would be “ angry ” — 
because she might find fault with him for 
going away or insist upon his return, or in- 
fringe his liberty. as that why he fled 
from her? — But Will could not tell —he 
fled because he was driven by an internal 
consciousness which could not find expres- 
sion so much as in thought. He went away 
and wandered about the streets, thinking 
that now he was almost a man, and .ought 
to be left to direct his own actions; that 
to come after him like this was an in- 
jury to him which he had a right to resent. 
It, was treating him as Hugh and Islay had 
never been treated. When he laid himself 
out for these ideas they came to him one by 
one, and at last he succeeded in feeling him- 
self a little ill-used; but in his heart he 
knew that he did not mean that, and that 
Mrs. Ochterlony did not mean it, and that 
there was something else which stood be- 
tween them, though he could not tell what 
it was. 

All this time he contemplated going in, 
facing his mother, and being surprised to see 
her, and putting up with her anger as he 
best could. But when midday came, he 
felt less willing than ever. His reluctance 





grew upon him. If it had all come simply, 
if he had rushed into her presence una- 
wares, then he could have borne it; but to 
go back on purpose, to be ushered in to her 
solemnly, and to meet her when her wrath 
had accumulated and she had prepared 
what to say—this was an ordeal which 
Will felt he could not bear. She had grown 
terrible to him, appalliag, like the angel with 
the flaming sword. His conscience arrayed 
her in such effulgence of wrath and scorn, 
that his very soul shrunk. * She would be 
angry beyond measure. It was impossible 
to fancy what she might say or do; and he 
could not go in and face her in cold blood. 
Therefore, instead of going home, Will went 
down hastily to his uncle’s office, and ex- 
plained to him the position of affairs. — 
“ You go and speak to her,” said Will, with 
a feeling that it was his accomplice he was 
addressing, and yet a pang to think that he 
had himself gone over to the enemy, and 
was not on his natural side; “I am not up 
to seeing her to-night.” ' 
“Poor Mary,” said Uncle Penrose, “I 
should not be surprised to find her in a sad 
way; but you ought to mind your own 
business, and it: is not I who am to be 
blamed, but you.” 
“She will not blame you,” said Will; 
“ she will be civil to you. She will not look 
at you as she would look at me. When she 
is vexed she gives a fellow such a look, 
And I’m tired, and I can’t face her to-day.” 
“Tt is mail-day, and I shall be late, and 
she will have a nice time of it all by her- 
self,” said Mr. Penrose ; but he consented at 
the end. And as for Willi, he wandered 
down to the quays, and got into a steam- 
boat, and went off in the midst of a holiday 
party up the busy river. He used to re- 
member the airs that were played on the 
occasion by the blind fiddler in the boat, 
and could never listen to them afterwards 
without the strangest sensations. He felt 
somehow as if he were in hiding, and the 
people were pointing him out to each other, 
and had a sort of vague wonder in his mind 
as to what they could think he had done — 
robbed or killed, or something — when the 
fact was he was only killing the time, and 
keeping out of the way because his mother 
was angry, and he did not feel able to face 
her and return home.° And very forlorn the 
poor boy was; he had not eaten anything, 
and he did not know what to get for him- 
self to eat, and the host of holiday people 
filled up all the vacant spaces in the inn 
they were all bound for, where there were 
pretty gardens looking on the river. Will 
was young and alone, and not much in the 


, suddenly cleared up for Mary, and she saw 
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way of thrusting himself forward, and it was 
rd to get anyone to attend to him, or a 
seat to sit upon, or anything to eat ; and his 
forlorn sense of discomfort and solitude 
— as hardly upon him as remorse could 
ave done. And he knew that he must 
manage to make the time pass on somehow, 
and that he could not return until he could 
feel himself justified in hoping that his 
mother, tired with her journey, had gone to 
rest. Not till he felt confident of getting 
in unobserved, could he venture to go home. 
This was how it happened that Mr. Pen- 
rose went in alone, and that all the mists 


that she had harder work before her than 
anything that had yet entered into her 
mind. Tie drew a chair beside her, and 
shook hands, and said he was very glad to 
see her, and then a pause ensued so serious 
and significant, that Mary felt herself 
judged and condemned ; and felt, in spite of 
herself, that the hot blood was rushing to 
her face. It seemed to her as she sat there, 
as if all the solid ground had suddenly been 
cut away from under her, that her plea was 
utterly ignored and the whole affair de- 
cided upon ; and only to see Uncle Penrose’s 
meekly averted face made her head swim 
and her heart beat with a kind of half-de- 
lirious rage and resentment. - He believed it 
then — knew all about it, and believed it; 
and recognised that it was a fallen woman 
by whose side he sat. All this Mrs. Ochter- 
lony perceived in an instant by the down- 
cast, conscious glance of Mr. Penrose’s eye. 

“ Will has been out all day, has he ?” he 
said. “ Gone sight-seeing, I suppose. He 
ought to be in to dinner. I hope you had a 
comfortable luncheon, and have been taken 
care of. It is mail-day, that is why I am so 
late.” 

“ But I am anxious, very anxious, about 
Will,” said Mary. “I thought you would 
know where he was. He is only a country 
boy, and something may have happened to 
him in these dreadful streets.” 

“Oh no, nothing has happened to him,” 
said Uncle Penrose. “You shall see him 
later. I am very glad you have come, for I 
wanted to have a little talk with you. You 
will always be quite welcome here, what- 
ever may happen. If the girls had been at 
home, indeed, it might have been different 
— but whenever you like to come, you 
know —I am very glad that we can talk it 
all over. It is so much the most satisfactory 
way.” 

“ Talk what over?” said Mary. “ Thank 
you, uncle, but it was Will I was anxious to 
see.” 





“ Yes, to be sure — naturally,” said Mr. 
Penrose ;* but don’t let us go into ahy- 
thing exciting before dinner. The gong 
will sound in ten minutes, and I must put 
myself in order. We can talk in the eve- 
ning, and that will be much the best.” 

With this he went and left her, to make 
the very small amount of toilette he consid- 
ered necessary. And then came the dinner, 
during which Mr. Penrose was very partic- 
ular, as he said, to omit all allusion to disa- 
greeable subjects. Mary had to take her 
place at table, and to look across at the 
vacant chair that had been placed for Will, 
and to feel the whole weight of her uncle's 
changed opinion without any pre of 
rising up against it. She could not say a 
wel in self-defence, for she was in no way 
assailed; but she never raised her eyes to 
him, nor listened to half-a-dozen words, 
without feeling that Mr. Penrose had in his 
own consciousness found her out. He was 
not going to shut his doors against her, or to 
recommend any cruel step. But her char- 
acter was changed in his eyes. A sense that 
he was no longer particular as to what he 
said or did before her, no longer influenced 
by her presence, or elevated ever so little 
by her companionship as he had always been 
of old, came with terrible effect upon Mary’s 
mind. He was careless of what he said, and 
of her feelings, and of his own manners. 
She was a woman who had compromised 
herself, who had no longer much claim to 
respect, in Uncle Penrose’s opinion. This 
feeling, which was, as it were in the air, 
affected Mary in the strangest way. It 
made her feel nearly mad in her extreme 
suppression and quietness. She could not 
stand on her own defence, for she was not 
assailed. And Will who should have stood 
by her had gone over to the enemy’s side, 
and deserted her, and kept away. Where 
was he ? where could he have gone? Her 
boy —her baby—the last one, who had 
always been the most tenderly tended; and 
he was avoiding —avoiding his mother. 
Mary realised all this as she sat at the table ; 
and at the same time she had to respect the 
presence of the butler and Mr. Penrose’s 
servants, and make no sign. When she did 
not eat Mr. Penrose took particular notice 
of it, and hoped that she was not allowing 
herself to be upset; and he talked, in 
an elaborate way, of subjects that could 
interest nobody, keeping with too evident 
caution from the one subject which was in 
his mind all the while. 

This lasted until the servants had gone 
away, and Mr. Penrose had poured out his 
first glass of port, for he was an old-fash- 
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ioned man. He sat and sipped his wine 
with the quietness of preparation, and Mary, 
too, buckled on her armour, and made a 
rapid inspection of all its joints and fasten- 
ings. She was sitting at the table, which 
had just been so luxuriously served, and 
where the purple fruit and wine were mak- 
ing a pictpre still; but she was as truly at 
the bar as ever culprit was. There was an 
interval of silence which was very dreadful 
to her, and then, being unable to bear it 
any longer, it was Mary herself who spoke. 

“ I perceive that something has been pass- 
ing here in which we are all interested,” 
she said. “ My poor boy has told you some- 
thing he had heard — and I don’t know, ex- 
cept in the most general way, what he has 
heard. Can you tell me, uncle? It is ne- 
cessary I should know.” 

“ My dear Mary, these are very unpleas- 
ant affairs to talk about,” said Mr. Penrose. 
“You should have had a female friend to 
support you — though, indeed, I don’t know 
how you may feel about that. Will has 
told me all. There was nobody he could ask 
advice from under the circumstances, and I 
think it was very sensible of him to come to 
me.” 

“ T want to know what he wanted advice 
for,” said Mary; “and what it is you call 
all ; and why Will has avoided me ? I can- 
not think it is chance that has kept him out 
so long. Whatever he has heard, he must 
have known that it would be best to talk it 
over with me.” 

“He thought you would be angry,” said 
Mr. Penrose, between the sips of his wine. 

“ Angry!” said Mary, and then her heart 
melted at the childish fear. ‘ Oh, uncle, 
you should have advised him better,” she 
said; “ he is only a boy; and you know that 
whatever happened, he had better have 
consulted his own mother first. How should 
I be angry? This is not like a chlidish 
freak, that one could be angry about.” 

“‘ No,” said Mr. Penrose ; “ it is not like 
a childish freak ; but still, I think it was the 
wisest thing he could do to come to me. It 
is impossible you could be his best counsel- 
lor where you are yourself so much con- 
cerned, and where such important interests 
are at stake.” 

“ Let me know at once what you mean,” 
said Mary, faintly. ‘ What important in- 
terests are at stake ?” ' 

She made a rapid calculation in her mind 
at the moment, and her heart grew sicker 
and sicker. Will had been, when she came 
to think of it, more than a week away from 
home, and many things might have ha 
pened in that time — things which she coal 








not realise nor put in any shape, but which 
made her spirit faint out of her and all her 
strength ooze away. 

“My dear Mary,” said Mr. Penrose, 
mildly, “ why should you keep up any pre- 
tence with me? Will has told me all. You 
cannot expect that a young man like him, 
at the beginning of his life, would relinquish 
his rights and give up such a fine succession 
merely out of consideration to your feelings. 
I am very sorry for you, and he is very 
sorry. Nothing shall be done on our part 
to compromise you beyond what is absolutely 
necessary; but your unfortunate circum- 
stances are not his fault, and it is only rea- 
sonable that he should claim his rights.” 

“What are his rights?” said Mary; 
“what do you suppose my unfortunate cir- 
cumstances to be? Speak plainly —or, 
stop ; I will tell. you what he has heard. He 
has heard that my husband and I were mar- 
ried in India before he was born. That is 
quite true ; and I suppose he and you think ” 
— said Mary, coming to a sudden gasp for 
breath, and making a pause against her 
will. “Then I will tell you the facts,” she 
said, with a labouring, long-drawn breath, 
when she was able to resume. ‘“ We were 
married in Scotland, as you and everybody 
know; it was not a thing done in secret. 
Everybody about Kirtell—everybody in 
the county knew of it. We went to Earls- 
ton afterwards, where Hugh’s mother was, 
and to Aunt Agatha. There was no shame 
nor concealment anywhere, and you know 
that. We went out to India after, but not 
till we had gone to see all our friends; and 
everybody knew ” — 

‘My wife even asked you here,” said Mr. 
Penrose, reflectively. “It is very extraor- 
dinary; I mentioned all that to Will; but, 
my deat Mary, what is the use of going 
over it in this way, when there is this fact, 
which you don’t deny, which proves that 
Hugh Saucier thought it necessary to 
do you justice at the last.” 

Mary was too much excited to feel either 
anger or shame. The colour scarcely deep- 
ened on her cheek. ‘TI will tell you about 
that,” she said. “TI resisted it as long as it 
was possible to resist. The man at Gretna 
died, and his house and all his records were 
burnt, and the people were all dead who 
had been present, and I had lost the lines. 
I did not think them of any consequence. 
And then my poor Hugh was seized with a 

anic, —~ you remember him, uncle,” said 

ary, in her excitement, with the tears 
coming, to her eyes. “ My r Hught 
how much he felt everything, how hard it 
was for him to be calm and reasonable when , 
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he thought our interests concerned. I have 
thought since he had some presentiment of 
what was going to happen. He begged me 
for his sake to consent that he might be 
sure there would be no difficulty about the 
pension or anything. It was like draggin 
my heart out of my breast,” said Mary, wit 
the tears dropping on her hands, “ but I 
yielded to please him.” 

And then there was a pause, inevitable 
on her part, for her heart was full, and she 
had lost the faculty of speech. As for Mr. 
Penrose, he gave quiet attention to all she 
was saying, and made mental notes of it 
while he filled himself another glass of wine. 
He was not an impartial listener, for.he had 
taken his side, and had the conducting of 
the other case in his hands. When Mary 
eame to herself, and could see and hear 

in — when her heart was not beating so 
wildly in her ears, and her wet eyes had 
shed their moisture, she gave a look at him 
with a kind of wonder, marvelling that he 
said nothing. The idea of not being be- 
lieved when she spoke was one which had 
never entered into her mind. 

“You expect me to say something?” 
said Mr. Penrose, when he caught her eye. 
“ But I don’t see what I can say. All that 
you have told me just amounts to this, that 
your first marriage rests upon your simple 
assertion : you have no documentary or any 
other kind of evidence. My dear Mary, I 
don’t want to hurt your feelings, but if you 
consider how strong is your interest in it, 
what a powerful motive you have to keep 
up that story, and that you confess it rests on 
your word alone, you will see that, as Wil- 
frid’s adviser, I am not justified in departing 
from the course we have taken. It is too 
important to be decided by mere feeling. 
Iam very sorry for you, but I have Wil- 
frid’s interests to think of,” said Mr. Pen- 
rose, slowly swallowing his glass of wine. 

Mary looked at him aghast; she did not 
understand him. It seemed to her as if some 


. delusion had taken possession of her mind, 


and that the words conveyed a meaning 
which no human words could bear. 
not understand you,” she said, “I suppose 
there is some mistake. What: course is it 
you have taken? I want to know what you 
mean.” 
_ “Tt is not a matter to be discussed with 
you,” said Mr. Penrose. *“‘ Whatever hap- 
wm I would not be forgetful of a lady’s 
eelinzs. From the first I have said that 
it must be a matter of private arrangement 
and I have no doubt Hugh will see it in the. 
same light. I have written to him, but I 
have not yet received a satisfactory answer. 


“T dol 
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Under all the circumstances I feel we are 
justified in asserting Wilfrid to be Major 
Ochterlony’s only lawful son ” — 

An involuntary cry came out of Mary’s 
breast. She pushed her chair away from 
the table, and sat bending forward, looking 
at him. The pang was partly physical, as 
ifsome one had thrust a spear into her 
heart; and beyond that convulsive motion 
she could neither move nor speak. 

“and of course he must be served heir 
to his uncle,” said Mr. Penrose. “ Where 
things so important are concerned, you can- 
not expect that feeling can be allowed to 
bear undue sway. It is in this light that 
Wilfrid sees it. He is ready to do anything 
for you, anything for his brother; but he 
cannot be expected to sacrifice his legal 
rights. I hope Frugh will see how reasonable 
this is, and I think for your own sake you 
should use your influence with him. If he 
makes a stand you know it will only ruin 
your character, and make everybody aware 
of the unhappy position of affairs; and it 
cannot do any good to him.” 

Mary heard all this and a great deal 
more, and sat stupefied with a dull look of 
wonder on her face, making no reply. She 
thought she had formed some conception of 
what was coming to her, but in reality she 
had no conception of it; and she sat lis- 
tening, coming to an understanding, taking 
it painfully into her mind, learning to see 
that it had passed out of the region of what 
might be—that the one great, fanciful, 

ible danger of her life had developed 
into a real danger, more dreadful, more ap- 
palling than anything she had everconceived 
of. She sat thus, with her chair thrust back, 
looking in Mr. Penrose’s face, following 
with her eyes all his unconcerned move- 
ments, feeling his words beat upon her ears 
like a stinging rain. And this was all true ; 
love, honour, pride, or faith had nothing to 
do with it. Whether she was a wretched 
woman, devising a lie to cover her shame, 
or a pure wife telling her tale with lofty 
truth and indignation, mattered nothing. 
It was in this merciless man’s hand, and 
nothing but merciless evidence and proof 
would be of any use. She sat and listened 
to him, hearing the same words over and 
over; that her feelings were to be consid- 
ered ; that nothing was to be done to ex- 
pose her; that Will had consented to that, 
and was anxious for that; that it’ must 
be matter of private arrangement, and that 
her character must be spared. It was this 
iteration that roused Mary, and brought her 
back, as it were, out of her stupefaction 
into life. 











' terlony, she went u 
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“T do not understand all you are saying,” 
she said, at last ; “it sounds like a horrible 
dream ; I feel as if you could not mean it: 
but one thing — do you mean-that Hugh is 
to be made to give up his rights by way of 
sparing me ?” 

“ By way of te a public trial and 
exposure — which is what it must come to 
otherwise,” said Mr. Penrose. “I don’t 
co Om poor boy, how you can talk about his 
rights.” 

“Then listen to me,” said Mary, rising 
up, and holding by her chair to support her- 
self; “I may be weak, but I am not like 

‘that. My boy shall not give up his rights, 
I know what I am saying; if tons should 
be twenty trials, I am ready to bear them. 
It shall be proved whether in England a 
true woman cannot tell her true story, and be 
believed. Neither lie nor shame.has ever 
attached tome. IfI have to see my own 
child brought against me— God forgive 
you !— TI will try to bear it. My poor Will! 


_my poor Will !— but Hugh’s boy sball not 


be sacrificed. What! my husband, my son, 
my own honour—a woman’s honour in- 
volves all belonging to her—Do you 
think J, for the sake of. pain or exposure, 
would give them all up? It must be that 
you have gone out of your senses, and don’t 
now what you say. J, to save myself at 
my son’s expense !” 
“ But Wilfrid is your son too,” said Mr. 
Penrose, shrinking somewhat into himself. 
“Oh, my poor Will! my poor Will!” 
said Mary, moaning in her heart ; and after 
that she went away, and left the supporter 
of Will’s cause, startled, but not moved from 
his intention, by himself. As for Mrs. Och- 
into her room, and 
sank down into the first chair that offered, 
and clasped her hands over her heart lest it 
should break forth from the aching flesh. 
She thought no more of seeing Will, or of 
telling him her story, or delivering him from 
his delusion. What she thought of was, to 
take him into her arms in an infinite pity, 
when the poor boy, who did not know what 
he was doing, should come to himself. And 
Hugh— Hugh her husband, who was 
thought capable of such wrong and_base- 
ness — Hugh her boy, whose namé and fame 
were to be taken from him,— and they 
thought she would yield to it, to save her- 
self a pang! When she came to remember 
that the night was passing, and to feel the 
chill that had crept over her, and to recall 
to herself that she must not exhaust her 
strength, Mary paused in her thoughts, and 
fell upon her knees instead. Even that was 
not “— she fell prostrate, as one who 


ike 
ey 
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would have fallen upon the Deliverer’s feet ; 
but she could say no prayer. Her heart it- 
self seemed at last to break forth, and soar 
up out of her, in a speechless supplication. 
—“ Let this cup pass.” Did not He say it 
once who had a heavier burden to bear ? 


CHAPTER XLV. 


So Very late it was when Will came in, 
that he crept up to his room with a silent 
stealth which felt more like ill-doing to him 
than any other sin he had been guilty of. 
He crept to his room, though he would have 
been glad to have lingered, and warmed 
himself” and been revived with food. But 
at the end of this long, wretched day, 
he was more than ever unfit to face his 
mother, who he felt sure must be watching 
for him, watchful and unwearied as she al- 
ways had been. It did not occur to him 
that Mrs. Ochterlony, insensible. for the 
moment to all sounds, was lying enveloped 
in darkness, with her eyes open, and all her 
faculties at work, and nothing but pain, 
pain, ever, for ever, in her mind. That she 
could be wound up to a pitch of emotion 
so great that she would not have heard 
whatever noise he might have made, that 
she would not have heeded him, that he 
was safe to go and come as he liked, so far 
as Mary was concerned, was an idea that 
never entered Will’s mind. He stole in, 
and went softly up the stairs, and swallowed 
the glass of wine the butler compassionately 
brought him, without even’ saying a word 
of thanks. He was chilled to his bones, 
and his head ached, and a sense’of confused 
misery was in all his frame. He crept into 
his bed like a savage, in the dark, seeking 
warmth, seeking forgetfulness, and hiding ; 
so long as he could be hid, it did not matter. 
His mother could not come in with the 
light in her hand to stand by his bedside, 
and drive all ghosts and terrors away, for 
he had locked the door in his panic. No 
deliverance could come to him, as it seemed, 
any way. If she was “angry” before, 
what must she be now when he had fled 
and avoided her? and poor Will lay 
breathing hard in the dark, wondering 
within himself why it was he dared not 
face his mother. What had he done? In- 
stead of having spent the day in his usual 
fashion, why was he weary, and footsore, 
and exhausted, and sick in body and in 
mind? He had meant her no harm, he had 
done no wrong he knew of. It was only a 
confused, unintelligible weight on his con- 
science, or rather on his consciousness, that 
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bowed him down, and made him do things 
which he did not understand. He went to 
sleep at last, for he was young and weary, 
and nothing could have kept. him from 
sleeping; but he had a bad night. He 
dreamed dreadful dreams, and in the midst 
of them all saw Mary, always Mary, threat- 
ening him, turning away from him, leaving 
him to fall over precipices and into perils. 
He started up a dozen times in the gourse 
of that troubled night, waking to a con- 
fused sense of solitude, and pain, and 
abandonment, which in the dark and the 
silence were very terrible to bear. He was 
still only a boy, and he had done wrong, 
dreadful wrong, and he did not know what 
it was. ' 

In the morning when Will woke thin 
were not much better. He was utterly 
unrefreshed by his night’s rest—if the 
ee unconsciousness of his sleep could 

called rest; and the thought he woke to 
was, that however she might receive him, 
to-day he must see his mother. She might 
be, probably was, “angry,” beyond any- 
thing he could conceive ; but however that 
might be, he must see her and meet her 
wrath. It was not until he had fully real- 
ized that thought, that a letter was brought 
to Will, whick increased his excitement. 
It was a very unusual thing for him to get 
letters, and he was startled accordingly. 
He turned it over and over before he opened 
it, and thought it must be from Hugh. 
Hugh, too, must have adopted the plan of 
pouring out his wrath against his brother 
for want of any better defence to make. 
But then he perceived that the writing 
was not Hugh’s. When he opened it Will 
grew pale, and then he grew red. It was 
a letter which Nelly Askell had written 
before she wrote the one to Hugh, which 
had roused him out of his despondency. 
Something had inspired the little girl that 
day. She had written this too, like the 
other, without very much minding what she 
meant. This is what Will read upon the 
morning of the day which he already felt 
to be in every description a day of fate: — 


“Wirt !—I don’t think I can ever call 
you dear Will again, or think of you as I 
used to do—oh, Will, what are you doing ? 
If I had been you I would have been tied 
to the stake, torn with wild horses, donc 
anything to that used to be done to people, 
rather than turn against my mother. J 
would have done that for my mother, and 
if I had had yours! Oh, Will, say you 
don’t mean it! I think sometimes you 
can’t mean it, but have got deluded some- 
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how, for you know you-have a bad temper. 
How could you ever believe it? She is 
not my mother, but I know she never did 
any wrong. She may have sinned perhaps, 
as people say everybody sins, but she could 
never have done any wrong; look inher 
face, and just try whether you can believe 
it. It is one comfort to me that if you 
mean to be so wicked (which I cannot 
believe of you), and were to win (which is 
not possible), you would never more have 


‘a day’s happiness again. I hope you would 


never have a day’s happiness. You would 
break her heart, for she’is a woman, and 
though you would not break his heart, you 
would put his life all wrong, and it would 
haunt you, and you would pray to be -poor, 
or a beggar, or anything rather than in a 
place that does not belong to you. You 
may think I don’t know, Sut I do know. 
I am a woman, and understand things bet- 
ter than a boy like you. Oh, Will! we 
used to be put in the same cradle, and dear 
Mrs. Ochterlony used to nurse us both when 
we were babies. Sometimes I think I should 
have been your sister. If you will come 
back and put away all this which is too 
dreadful to think of, I will never more bring 
it up against you. I for one will rx it, 
as if it had never been. Nobody shall put 
it into your mind again. We will forgive 
you, and love you the same as ever; and 
when you are a man, and understand and 
see what it is-you have been saved from, 
you will go down on your knees and thank 


“If I had been old enough to travel by 
myself, or to be allowed to do what I like, 
I should have gone to Liverpool too, to 
have given you no excuse. It is not so 
easy to write; but oh, Will, you know 
what I mean. Come back, and let us for- 
get that you were ever so foolish and so 
wicked. I could cry when I think of you 
all by yourself, and nobody to tell you 
what is right. Come back, and nobody 
shall ever bring it up against you. Dear 
Will! don’t you love us all too well to make 
us er ? 

“ Still your affectionate NELLY.” 

Th's letter startled the poor boy, and af- 
fected him in a strange way. It brought the 
tears to his eyes. It touched him somehow, net 
= reproaches, but by the thought that 

elly cared. She had gone over to Hugh’s 
side like all the rest—and yet she cared 
and took upon her that right of reproach 
and accusation which is more tender than 
praise. And it made Will’s heart ache in 
a dull way to see that they all thought him 
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wicked. What had he done that was 
wicked? He ached, poor boy, not only in 
his heart but in his head, and all over him. 
He did not get up even to read his letter, 
but lay in a kind of sad stupor all the morn- 
ing, wondering if his mother was still in 
the house — wondering if she would come 

him— wondering if she was so angry 
that she no longer desired to see him. The 
house was more quiet than usual, he thought 
— there was no stir in it of voices or foot- 
steps. Perhaps Mrs. Ochterlony had gone 
away again — perhaps he was to be left 
here, having got Uncle Penrose on his side, 
to his sole company — excommunicated and 
cast off by his own. Wilfrid lay pondering 
all these thoughts till he could bear it no 
em instead of his pain and shrinking a 
kind of dogged resistance came into his 
mind ; at least he would goand face it, and 
see what was to happen to him. He would 
go downstairs and find out, to begin with, 
what this silence meant. 

Perhaps it was just because it wasso much 
later than usual that he felt as if he had 
been ill when he got up—felt his limbs 
trembling under him, and shivered, and 
_ hot and cold — or perhaps it was the 
atigue and mental commotion of yester- 
day. By this time he felt sure that his 
mother must be gone. Had she been in 
the house she would have come to see him. 
She would have seized the opportunity 
when he could not escape from ey No 
doubt she was gone, after waiting all yes- 
terday for him — gone either hating him or 
scorning him, casting him off from her ; and 
he felt*that he had not deserved that. 
Perhaps he might have deserved that 
Hugh should turn his enemy — notwithstand- 
ing that, even for Hugh, he felt himself 
ready to do anything — but to his mother 
he had done no harm. He had meditated 
nothing but good to her. He would not 
have thought of marrying, or giving to any 
one but her the supreme place in his hause. 
He would never have asked her or made 
any doubt about it, but taken her at once 
to Earlston, and showed her everything 
there arranged according to her liking. 
This was what Will had always intended 
and settled upon. And his mother, for 
whom he would have done all this, had 
gone away again, offended and angry, 
abandoning him to his own devices. Bit- 
terness took possession of his soul as he 
thought of it. He meant it only for their 
segs justice and right, and. to have 
is own; and this was the cruel way in 
which they received it, as if he had done it 
out of unkind feelings—even Nelly! A 
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sense that he was wronged came into Wil- 
frid’s mind as he dressed himself, and looked 
at his pale face in the glass, and smoothed 
his long brown hair. And yet he stepped 
out of his room with the feelings of one 
who ventures upon an undiscovered coun- 
try, a new region, in which he does not 
know whether he is to meet with good or 
evil. He had to support himself by the 
rail as he went downstairs. He hesitated 
and trembled at the drawing-room door, 
which was a room Mr. Penrose never oc- 
cupied. Breakfast must be over long ago. 
If there was any lady in the house, no 
doubt she would be found there. 

He put his hand on the door, but it was a 
minute or more before he could open it, and 
he heard no sound within. No doubt she 
had gone away. He had walked miles 
yesterday to avoid her, but yet his heart 
was sore and bled, and he felt deserted and 
miserable to think that she was gone. But 
when Will had opened the door, the sight 
he saw was more wonderful to him than if 
she had been gone. Mary was seated at the 
table writing: she was pale, but there was 
something in her face which told of unusual 
energy and resolution, a kind of inspiration 
which gave character to every movement 
she made. And she was so much preoccu- 
pied, that she showed no speeial excitement 
at sight of her boy; she stopped and put 
away her pen, and rose up looking at him 
with pitiful eyes. “My poor boy!” she said, 
and kissed him in her tender way. And 
then she sat down at the table, and went 
back to her letters again. 

It was not simple consternation which 
struck Will; it was a mingled pang of won- 
der and humiliation and sharp disappoint- 
ment. Only. her r boy!—only the 
youngest, the child as he had always been, 
not the young revolutionary to whom Nelly 
had written that letter, whom Mrs. Ochter- 
lony had come anxious and in haste to seek. 
She was more anxious now about her letters 
apparently than about him, and there was 
nothing but tenderness and sorrow in her 
eyes; and when she did raise her head again, 
it was to remark his paleness and ask if he 
was tired. “Go and get some breakfast, 
Will,” she said; but he did not care for 
breakfast. He had not the heart to move 
—he sat in the depths of boyish mortifica- 
tion and looked at her writing her letters. 
Was that all that it mattered? or was she 
only making a pretence at indifference? - 
But Mary was too much occupied evidently 
for any pretence. Her whole figure and 
attitude were full of resolution. Notwith- 
standing the pity of her voice as she ad- 
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and was occupied by matters of life and 
death. 

“ You are Very busy, it seems,” he said, 
peevishly, when he had sat for some time 
watching her, wondering when she would 
speak to him. To find that she was not 
angry, that she had something else to think 
about, was not half so great a relief as it 
appeared. 

“Yes, Tam busy,” said Mary. “I am 
writing to your brother, Will, and to some 
people who know all about me, and I have 
no time to lose. Your Uncle Penrose is a 
hard man, and I am afraid he will be hard 
on Hugh.” 

“No, mother,” said Will, feeling his 
heart beat quick; “he shall not be hard 
upon Hugh. I want to tell you that. I 
want to have justice ; but for anything else 
Hugh shall have whatever he wishes; and 
as for you” — 

“ Oh, Will,” said Mrs. Ochterlony ; and 
somehow it seemed to poor Will’s disordered 
imagination that she and his letter were 
speaking together —“I had almost forgot- 
ten that you had anything to do with it. 
If you had but come first and spoken to 
me ” oat, : 

“ Why should I have come and spoken 
to you?” said Will, growing into gradual 
excitement ; “ it will not do you any harm. 
I am your son as well as Hugh —if it is 
his or if it is mine, what does it matter? 
I knew you would be angry if 1 stood up 
for myself; but aman must stand up for 
himself when he knows what are his rights.” 

“Will, you must listen to me,” said 
Mary, putting away her papers, and turn- 
ing round tohim. “It is Mr. Penrose who 
has put all this in your head; it could not 
be my boy that had such thoughts. Oh, 
Will, my poor child! And now we are in 
his pitiless hands,” said Mary, with a kind 
of cry, “and it matters nothing what you 
say or what Isay. You have put yourself 
in his hands.” 

“ Stop,.mother,” said Will; “ don’t make 
such a disturbance about it. Uncle Pen- 
rose has nothing to do with it. It is my 
doing. I will do anything in the world for 
you, whatever you like to tell me; but I 
won't let a fellow be there who has no right 
to be there. I am the heir, and I will have 
my rights.” 

“ You are not the heir,” said Mrs. Och- 
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dressed him, and the longing look in her 
eyes, there was something in her which 
Wilfrid had never seen before, which re- 
vealed to him in a kind of dull way that his 
mother was wound up to some great emer- 
gency, that she had taken a great resolution, 


terlony, frightened for the moment by his 
tone and his vehemence, and his strange 
looks. 

“I heard it from two people who were 
both there,” said Will, with a gloomy com- 

ure. “It was not without asking about 
it. I am not blaming you, mother — you 
might have some reason; — but it was I 
that was born after that thing had happened 
in India. What is the use of struggling 
against it? And if it is I that am the 
heir, why should you try to keep me out of 
my rights ?” 

“ Will,” said Mary, suddenly driven back 
into regions of personal emotion, which she 
thought she had escaped from, and falling 
by instinct into those wild weaknesses of 
personal argument to which women resort 
when they are thus suddenly stung. “ Will, 
look me in the face and tell me, Can you 
believe your dear father, who was true as 
—as heaven itself; can you believe me, 
who never told you a lie, to have been such 
wretched deceivers? Can you think we 
were so wicked? Will, look me in the 
face |” 

“ Mother,” said Will, whose mind was 
too little imaginative to be moved by this 
kind of argument, except to a kind of im- 
patience. “ What does it matter my look- 
ing you in the face? what does it matter 
about my father being true? You might 
have some reason for it. I am not blaming 
you; but so long as it was a fact what does 
that matter? I don’t want to injure any 
one + I only want my rights.” 

It was ~ es turn now to be struck 
dumb. She had thought -he was afraid of 
her, and had fled from her out of shame for 
what he had done; but he looked in her 
face as she told him with unhesitating 
frankness, and even that touch of im- 
patience as of one whose common sense 
was proof to all such appeals. For her 
own part, when she was brought back to it, 
she felt the effect of the dreadful shock she 
had received; and she could not discuss 
this matter reasonably with her boy. Her 
mind fell off into a mingled anguish and 
horror and agonized sense of his sin and 
pity for him. “ Oh, Will, your rights,” she 
cried; “your rights! Your rights are to 
be forgiven and taken back, and loved and 

itied, though you do not understand what 
ove is. These are all the rights you have. 
You are young, and you do not know what 
ou are doing. You have still a right to 
be forgiven.” 

“T was not asking to be forgiven,” said 


Will, doggedly. “T have done no harm. 


never said a word against you. I will give 
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Hugh whatever he likes to get himself 
comfortably out in the world. I don’t 
want to make any fuss or hurry. It can be 

uietly managed, if he will; but it’s me 
that Earlston ought to come to; and I am 
not going to be driven out of it by talk. 
I should just liketo know what Hugh would 
do if he was in my place.” 

“ Hugh could never have been in your 
place,” cried Mary, in her anguish and in- 
dignation. “I ought to have seen this is 
what it would come to. I ought to have 
known when I saw your jealous temper, 
even when you were a baby. Oh, my little 
Will! How will you ever bear it when 
you come to your senses, and. know what it 
is you have been doing? Slandering your 
dear father’s name and mine, though all 
the world knows different — and trying to 
supplant your brother, your elder brother, 
who has always been good to you. God 
forgive them that have brought my boy to 
this,” said Mary with tears. She kept gaz- 
ing at him, even with her eyes full@ It did 
not seem possible that he could be insen- 
sible to her look, even if ke was insensible - 
to her words, 

Wilfrid, for his part, got up and began to 
walk about the room. It was hard, very 
hard to meet his mother’s eyes. ‘“ When 
she is vexed, she gives a fellow such a look.” 
He remembered those words which he had | 
said to Uncle Penrose only yesterday with 
a vague sort of recollection. But when he 
got up, his own bodély sensations somehow 
gave him enough to do. He half forgot 
about his mother in the strange feeling he 
had in his physical frame, as if his limbs did 


that part, which seemed to be floating about 
ig the air, without any particular connec- 
tion with the rest of him. It must be that 
he was so very tired, for when he sat down 
and clutched at the arms of his chair, he 
seemed to come out of his confusion and 
see Mrs. Ochterlony again, and know what 
she had been talking about. He said, with 
something that looked like sullenness, “* No- 
body brought me to this—I brought. my- 
self,” in answer to what she had said, and 
fell, as it were, into a moody reverie, lean- 
ing upon the arms of his chair. Mary saw 
it, and thought it was that attitude of ob- 
stinate and immovable resolve into which 
she had before seen him fall; and she dried 
her eyes with a little flash of indignation, 
and turned again to the half-finished letter 
which trembled in her bands, and which 
she could not force her mind back to. She 








said to herself, in a kind of despair, that 


the bitter cup must be’ drunk — that there | 


was nothing for it but to do battle for her 
son’s rights, and lose no time in vain out- 
cries, but forgive the unhappy boy when he 
came to his right mind and returned to her 
again. She turned away, with her heart 
throbbing and bleeding, and made an effort 
to recover her composure and finish her 
letter. It was a very important letter, and 
required all her thoughts. But if it had 
been hard to do it before, it was twenty 
times harder now. 

Just at that moment there was a commo- 
tion at the door, and a sound of some one 
entering below. It might be only Mr. Pen- 
rose coming back, as he sometimes did, to 
luncheon. But every sound tingled through 
Mrs. Ochterlony in the excitement of her 
nerves. Then there came something that 
made her spring to her feet — a single tone 
of a voice struck on her ear, which she 
thought could only be her own fancy. But 
it was not her fancy. Some one came 
rushing amg stairs, and dashed into the 
room. Mary gave a great ery, and ran 
into his arms, and Will, startled and roused 
up from a sudden oblivion which he did not 
understand, drew his hand across his heavy 
eyes, and looked up doubting, and saw 
Hugh — Hugh standing in the middle of 
the room holding his mother, glowing with 
fresh air, and health, and gladness. uch ! 
How did he come there? Poor Will tried 
to rise from his chair, but with a feeling 
that he was fixed in it for ever, like the 
lady in the fable. Had he been asleep? 
and where was he? Had it been but a bad 
dream, and was this the Cottage, and Hugh 
come home to see them all? . These were 
the questions that rose in Will's darkened 
mind, as he woke up and drew his hand 
across his heavy eyes, and sat as if glued 
in Mr. Penrose’s chair. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Mrs. OcuTERLONY was alinost as much 
confused and as unvertain of her own feel- 
ings as Will was. Her heart gave a leap 
towards her son; but yet there was that 
between them whiclr put pain into even a 
meeting with Hugh. When she had seen 
him last, she bad been all that a spotless 
mother is to a youth—his highest stand- 
ard, his most perfect type of woman. Now, 
though he would believe no harm of her, 
yet there had been a breath across her per- 
fection — there was something to explain, 
and Mary in ber heart felt a pang of momen- 
tary anguish as acute as if the accusation 
had been true. To have to defend herself 
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—to clear up her character to her boy! 
She took hini into her arms almost that 
she might not have to look him in the face, 
and held to him, feeling giddy and faint. 
Will was younger, and he himself had gone 
wrong, but Hugh was old enough to under- 
stand it all, and had no consciousness on his 
own side to blunt his perceptions; and to 
have to tell him how it all was, and explain 
to him that she was not guilty was almost 
as hard as if she had been obliged to con- 
fess that she was guilty. She could not en- 
counter him face to face, nor meet frankly 
the wonder and dismay which were no 
doubt in his honest eyes. Mary thought 
that to look into them and see that wonder- 
ing troubled question in them, “Is it so— 
have you done me this wrong ?” would be 
worse than being killed once for all by a 
straightforward blow. 

But there was no such thought in Hugh’s 
mind. He came up to his mother open- 
hearted, with no hesitation in his looks. 
He saw Will was there, but he did not even 
look at him; he took her into his arms, 
holding her fast with perhaps a sense that 
she clung to him, and held on by him as by 
a support. “ Mother, don’t be distressed,” 
he said, all at once, “I have found a way to 
clear it all up.” He spoke out loud, with 
his cheery voice, which it was exhilarating 
to hear, and as if he meant it, and felt the 
full significance of what he said. He had 
to put down his mother very gently on the 
sofa after, and to make her lie back and 
prop her up.with cushions ; her high-strung 
nerves for an instant gave way. It was as 
if her natural protector had come back, 
whose coming would clear away the mists. 
Her own fears melted away from her when 
she felt the warm clasp of Hugh’s arms, and 
the confident tone of his voice, not asking 
any questions, but giving her assurance, a 
pledge of sudden safety as it were. It was 
this that made Mary drop back, faint though 
not fainting, upon the friendly pillows, and 
made the room and everything swim in her 
eyes. 

“ What is it, Hugh ?” she said faintly, as 
soon as she could speak. 

“Tt is all right, mother,” said Hugh, 
“take my word, and don’t bother yourself 
any more about it. I came on at once to 
see Uncle Penrose, and get him out of this 


mess he has let himself into. I could be 
angry, but it is no good nay angry. On 
the whole, perhaps showing him his folly, 


and making a decided end to it, is the best.” 

“ Oh, Hugh, never mind Uncle Penrose. 
Will, my poor Will! look, your brother is 
there,” said Mary, rousing up. As for 
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Hugh, he took no notice; he did not turn 
round, though his mother put her hand on 
his arm; perhaps because his mind was full 
of other things. 

“ We must have it settled at once,” he 
said. “I hope you will not object, mother ; 
it can be done very quietly. I found them 
last night, without the least preparatiou or 
even knowing they were in existence. It was 
like a dream tome. Don’t perplex your- 
self about it, mother dear. It’s all right — 
trust to me.” 

“ Whom did you find?” said Mary, ea- 
gerly ; “or was it the lines — my lines ?” 

“It was old Sommerville’s daughter,” 
said Hugh, with an unsteady laugh, “ who 
was there. I don’t believe you know who 
old Sommerville or his daughter are... Never 
mind; I know all about it. I am not so 
simple as you were when you were eighteen 
and ran away and thought of nobody. And 
she says I am like my father,” said Hugh, 
“the Captain, they called him — but not 
such a bonnie lad; and that there was no- 
body to be seen like him for happiness and 
brightness on his wedding-day. You see I 
know it all, mother — every word; and I] 
am like him, but not such a bonnie lad.” 

“ No,” said Mary, with a sob. Her reso- 
lution had gone from her with her misery. 
She had suddenly grown weak and happy, 
and ready to weep like a child. “ No,” she 
said, with the tears dropping out of her 
eyes, “ you are not such a bonnie lad ; you 
are none of you so handsome as your father. 
Oh, Hugh, my dear, I don’t k..ow what you 
mean —I don’t understand what you say.” 

And she did not understand it, but that 
did not matter — she could not have under- 
stood it at that moment, though he had 
given her the clearest explanation. She 
knew nothing, but that there must be deliv- 
erance somehow, somewhere, in the air, and 
that her firstborn was standing by her with 
light and comfort in his eyes, and that be- 
hind, out of her sight, his brother taking no 
notice of him, was her other boy. 

“Will is there,” she said, hurriedly. 
“You have not spoken to him—tell me 
about this after. Oh, Hugh, Will is there!” 

She put her hand on his arm and tried to 
turn him round; but Hugh’s’ countenance 
darkened, and became as his mother had 
never seen it before. He took no notice of 
what she said, he only bent over her, and 
began to arrange the cushions, of which 
Mary now seemed to feel no more need. 

“IT do not like to see you here,” he said; 
“ you must come out of this house. I came 


that it might be all settled out of hand, for 
it is too serious to leave in vain suspense. 
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But after this, mother, neither you nor I, 
with my will, shall cross this threshold 
more.” 

“ But oh, Hugh! Will— speak to Will. 
Do not leave him unnoticed!” said Mary, 
in‘a passionate whisper, grasping his hand 
and reaching up to his ear. 

Hugh’s look did not relent. His face 
darkened while she looked at him. 

“ He is a traitor!” he said, from out his 
closed lips. And he turned his back upon 
his brother, who sat at the other side of the 
room, straining all his faculties to keep 
awake, and to keep the room steady, which 
was going round and round him, and to 
know something of what it all meant. 

“He is your brother,” said Mary; and 
then she rose, though she was still weak. 
“ I must go to my poor boy, if you will not,” 
she said. “ Will!” 

When Will heard the sound of her voice, 
which came strange to him, as if it came 
from another world, he too stumbled up 
upon his feet, though in the effort ceiling 
and floor arid walls got all confused to’ him 
and floated about, coming down on his brain 
as if to crush him. 

“Yes, mamma,” he said; and came 
straight forward, dimly guiding himself, as 
it were, towards her. He came against the 
furniture without knowing it, and struck 
himself sharply against the great round 
table, which he walked straight to as if he 
could have passed through it. The blow 
made him pause and open his heavy eyes, 
and then he sank into the nearest chair, 
with a weary sigh; and at that crisis of 
fate — at that moment when vengeance was 
overtaking him — when his cmiieaen had 
come to nothing, and his punishment was 
beginning —dropped asleep before their 
eyes. Even Hugh turned to look at the 
strange. spectacle. Will was ghastly pale. 
His long brown hair hung disordered about 
his face ; his hands clung in a desolate way 
tothe arms of the chair he had got into; 
and he had dropped asleep. 

At this moment Mrs. Ochterlony forgot 
her eldest son, upon whom till now her 
thoughts had been céntred. She went to 
her boy who needed her most, and who lay 
there in his forlorn youth. helpless and half 
unconscious, deserted as it were by all con- 
solation. She went to him and put her 
hand upon his hot forehead, and called him 
by his name. Once more Will half opened 
his eyelids; he said “ yes, mamma,” drearily, 
with a confused attempt to look up; and 
then he slept again. He slept, and yet he 
did not sleep; her voice went into his mind 
as in the midst of a dream — something 


weighed upon his nerves and his soul. He 
heard the cry she gave, even vaguely felt 
her opening his collar, putting back his hair, 
putting water to his lips— but he had not — 
fainted, which was what she thought in her 
panic. He was only asleep. 

“He is ill,” said Hugh, who, notwith- 
standing his just indignation, was moved by 
the — sight; “I will go for the doctor. 
Mother, don’t be alarmed, he is only asleep.” 

“Oh, my poor boy!” cried Mary, “he 
was —s about all yesterday, not to 
see me,and I was hard upon him. Oh, 
Hugh, my poor boy! And in this house.” 

This was the scene upon which Mr. Pen- 
rose came in to luncheon with his usual 
cheerful composure. He met Hugh at the 
door going for a doctor, and stopped him; 
“ You here, Hugh,” hesaid, “ this is very sin- 
gular. Iam glad you are showing so much 
good sense ; now we can come tosome satis- 
factory arrangement. I hardly hoped so 
soon to assemble all the parties here.” 

* Good morning, I will see you later,” said 
Hugh, passing him quickly and hurryin 
out. ‘Then it struck Mr. Penrose that a 
was not well. “ Mary, what is the mat- 
ter ?” he said; “is it possible that you are 
so weak as to encourage your son in stand- 
ing out?” 

ary had no leisure, no intelligence for 
what he said. She looked at him for a 
moment vaguely, and then turned her eyes 
once more upon her boy. She had drawn 
his head on to her shoulder, and stood sup- 
rting him, holding his hands, gazing down 
in anxiety beyond all words upon the color- 
less face, with its heavy eyelids closed, and 
lips a little apart, and quick irregular 
breath. She was speaking to him softl 
without knowing it, saying, “ Will, my dar- 
ling — Will, my poor boy—Oh, Will, 
speak to me;” while he lay back uncon- 
scious now, no longer able to struggle 
against the weight that oppressed him, sleep- 
ing heavily on her breast. Mr. Penrose 
drew near and looked wonderingly, with his 
hand in his pocket and a sense that it was 
time for luncheon, upon this unexpected 
scene. 

“What is the matter?” he said, “is he 
asleep ? What are you making a fuss about, 
Mary ? You women always like a fuss; he 
is tired, I daresay, after yesterday ; let him 
sleep and he'll be all right. But don’t 
| stand there and tire yourself. Hollo, Will, 
| wake up and lie down on the sofa. There 

goes the gong.” 
“ Let us alone, uncle,” said Mary, piteous- 
ly; “never mind us. Go and get your 
| luncheon. My poor boy is going to be ill; 
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but Hugh is coming back, and we will have 
him removed before he gets worse.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Mr. Penrose ; but still 
he ‘looked curiously at the pale sleeping 
face, and drew a step further off —“ not 
tholera, do you think?” he asked, with a 
little anxiety —“ collapse, eh ? — it can’t 
be that ?” 

“ Oh, uncle, go away and get your lun- 
cheon, and leave us alone,” said Mary, 
whose heart fainted within her at the ques- 
tion, even though she was aware of its ab- 
surdity. “Do not be afraid, for we will 
take him away.” 

Mr. Penrose gave a “ humph,” partly in- 
dignant, partly satisfied, and walked about 
the room for a minute, making it shake with 
his portly form. And then he gave a low, 
short whistle, and went downstairs, as he 
was told. Quite a different train of spec- 
ulation had entered into his mind when he 
uttered that sound. If Wilfred should die, 
the chances were that some distant set of 
Ochterlonys, altogether unconnected with 
himself, would come in for the estate, sup- 
posing Will’s claim in the meantime to be 
substantiated. . Perhaps even yet it could 
be hushed up; for to see a good thing go 
out of the fumily was more than he could 
bear. This was what Mr. Penrose was 
thinking of as he went downstairs. 

It seemed to Marya long time before 
Hugh came back with the doctor, but yet it 
was not long: and Will stwl lay asleep, 
with his head upon her shoulder, but mov- 
ing uneasily at times, and opening his eyes 

»now and then. There could be no doubt 
that he was going to be ill, but what the 
illness was to be, whether serious and maliy- 
nant, or the mere result of over-fatigue, 
over-tension and agitation of mind, even the 
doctor could not tell. But at least :t was 

sible to remove him, which was a relief 
to all. Mary did not know how the after- 
noon passed. She saw Hugh coming and 
going as she sat by her sick boy, whom they 
had laid upon thé sofa, and heard him down- 
stairs talking to Uncle Penrose, and then 
she was aware by the sound of carriage- 
wheels at the door that he had come to 
fetch them ; but all her faculties were hush- 
ed and quieted as by the influence of poor 
Will’s sleep. She did not feel as if she had 
interest enough left in the great question 
that had occupied her so profoundly on the 
previous night as to ask what new light it 
was which Hugh had seemed to her for one 
moment to throw on it. A momentary 
wonder thrilled through her mind once or 
twice while she sat and waited; but then 
Will would stir, or his heavy eyelids would 
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lift unconsciously and she would be recalled 
to the present calamity, which seemed near- 
er and more appalling than any other. She 
sat in the quiet, which, for Will’s sake, had 
to be unbroken, and in her anxiety and 
worn-out condition, herself by times slept 
“ for sorrow,” like those disciples among the 
olive-trees. And all other affairs fell back 
in her mind, as into a kind of twilight— a 
secondary place. It did not seem to matter 
what happened, or how things came to be 
decided. She had had no serious. illness to 
deal with for many, many years — almost 
never before in her life since those days 
when she lost her baby in India; and her 
startled mind leaped forward to all tragic 
possibilities —to calamity and death. It 
was a dull day, which, no doubt, deepened 
every shadow. The gray twilight seemed 
to close in over her before the day was half 
spent, and the blinds were drawn down 
over the great staring windows, as it was 
best they should be for Will, though the 
sight of them gave Marya pang. All these 
conjoined circumstances drove every fecling 
out of her mind but anxiety for her boy’s 
life, and hushed her faculties, and made her 
life beat low, and stifled all other interests 
and emotions in her breast. 

Then there came the bustle in the house 
which was attendant upon Will’s removal. 
Mr. Penrose stood by, and made no objec- 
tion to it. He was satisfied, on the whole, 
that whatever it might be —fever, cholera, 
or decline, or anything fatal, it should not 
be in his house; and his thoughts were fuil 
of that speculation about the results if Will 
should die. He shook hands with Mary 
when she followed her boy into the carriage, 
and said a word to comfort her — 

“Don’t worry yourself about what we 
were talking of,” he said; “ perhaps, after 
all, in case anything were to happen, it 
might still be hushed up.” 

“ What we were talking of?” asked Mary, 
vaguely, not knowing whether it was the 
old subject or the new one which he meant; 
and she made him no further answer, and 
went away to thelodying Hugh had found for 
her, to nurse her son. Uncle Penrose went 
back discomfited into his commodious house. 
It appeared, on the whole, that it did not 
matter much to them, though they had made 
so great a fuss about it. ' Hugh was the eld- 
est son,.even though, perhaps, ke mizht not 
be the heir; and Will, poor boy, was the 
youngest, the one to be guarded and taken 
care of; and whatever the truth might be 
about Mary’s marriage, she was their mother ; 
and even at this very moment, when they 
might have been thought to be torn asunder, 
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and separated from each: other, nature had 
stepped in and they were all one. It was 
strange, but so it was. Mr. Penrose had even 
spoken to Hugh, but had drawn nothing 
from him but anxiety about the sick boy, to 
find the best doctor, and the best possible 
place to remove him to; not a word about 
the private arrangement he had, no doubt, 
come to make, or the transfer of Earlston ; 
and if Will should die, perhaps, it could yet 
be hushed up. This was the last idea in 


‘Mr. Penrose’s mind, as he went in and shut 


behind him the resounding door. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


TuHE illness of Will took a bad turn. 
Instead of being a mere accumulation of 
cold and fatigue, it developed into fever, 
and of the most dangerous find. Perhaps 
he had been bringing it on for a Jong time 
by his careless ways, by his long vigils and 
over-thought ; and that day of wretched 
wandering, and all the. confused agitation 
of his mind had brought it to a climax. 
This at least was all that could be said. He 
was very ill; he lay for six weeks between 
life and death ; and Mrs. Ochterlony, in his 
sick room, had no mind nor understanding 
for anything but the care of him. Aunt 
Agatha would have come to help her, but 
she wanted no help. She lived as women 
do live at such times, without knowing 
how — without sleep, without food, with- 
out air, without rest to her mind or contort 
to her heart. Except, indeed, in Hugh’s 
face, which was as anxious as her own, but 
looked in upon her watching, from time to 
time, like a face out of heaven. She had 
been made to understand all about it — how 
her prayer had been granted, and the cup 
had passed from her, and her honor and her 
children’s had been vindicated for ever. 
She had been made to understand this, and 
had given God thanks, and felt one weight 
the less upon her soul; but yet she did not 
understand it any more than Will did, who 
in his wanderings talked without cease of 
the looks his mother gave him; and what 
had he done? He would murmur by the 
hour such broken unreason as he had talked 
to Mary the morning before he was taken 
ill— that he meant to injure nobody — that 
all he wanted was his rights — that he would 
do anything for Hugh or for his mother — 
only he must have his rights; and why did 
they all look at him so, and what did Nelly 
mean, and what had be done? Mrs. Och- 
terlony sitting by his bedside with tears on’ 
her pale cheeks came to a knowledge of 
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his mind which she had never possessed be- 
fore — as clear a knowledge as was possible 
to a creature of so different a nature. And. 
she gave God thanks in her heart that the dan- 
ger had been averted, and remembered, in a 
confused way, the name of old Sommerville, 
which had been engraved on her memory 
years before, when her husband forced her, 
into the act which had cost her so much 
misery. Mary could not have explained to 
any one how it was that old Sommerville’s 
name came back with the sense of deliver- 
ance. For the moment she would scarcely 
have been surprised to know that he had 
come to life again to remedy the wrongs his 
death had brought about. All that she 
knew was that his name was involved in it, 
and that Hugh was satisfied, and the dan- 
ger over. She said it to herself sometimes in 
an apologetic way as if to account to herself 
for the suddenness with which all interest 
on the subject had passed out of her 
thoughts. ‘The danger was over. Two dan- 
ers so appalling could not exist together. 
he chances are that Will’s immediate and 
present peril would have engrossed her all 
the same, even had all not been well for 
Hugh. 
When he had placed his mother and 
brother in the rooms he had taken for them, 
and had seen poor. Will laid down on the 
bed he was not to quit for long, Hugh went 
back to see Mr. Penrose. He was agitated 
and excited, and much melted in his heart 
by his brother’s illness ; but still, though he 
might forgive Will, he had no thought of 
forgiving the elder man, who ought to have 
given the boy better counsel; but he was 
very cool and collected, keeping his’ indig- 
nation to himself, and going very fully into. 
detail. Old Sommerville’s daughter had been 
married, and lived with her husband at the 
border village where Mary’s marriage had 
taken place. It was she who had waited on 
the bride,-with all the natural excitement 
and interest belonging to the occasion ; and 
her husband and she, young themselves, and. 


full of sympathy with the ‘handsome young 


‘couple, had stolen in after them into the 


homely room where the marriage ceremony, 
such as it was, was performed. The woman 
who told Hugh this story had not the faint- 
est idea that suspicion of any kind rested 
upon the facts she was narrating, neither 
did her hearer tell her of it. He had lis- 
tened with what eagerness, with what won- 
der and delight may be imagined, while she 
went into all the details. “She mayn’t 
mind me, but I mind her,” the anxious his- 
torian had said, her thoughts dwelling not 
on the runaway marriage she was. talking 
48, 
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of, as if that could be of importance, but on 
the unbuilt lodge, and the chances of get- 
ting it if she could but awake the interest 
of the young squire. “She had on but a 
eotton gown, as was not for the likes of her 
on her wedding-day, and a bit of a straw- 
bonnet ; and it was me as took off her shawl, 
her hands being trembly a bit, as was. to be 
expected; I took her shawl off afore she 
came into the room, and I slipped in after 
her, and made Rob come, though he was 
shy. Bless your heart, sir, the Captain and 
the young lady never noticed him nor me.” 
Hugh had received all these details into 
his mind with a distinctness which only the 
emergency could have made possible. It 
seemed to himself that he saw the scene — 
more clearly, far more clearly, than that 
dim vision of the other scene in India, 
which now he ventured in his heart to be- 
lieve that he recollected too. He told every- 
thing to Mr. Penrose, who sat with glum 
countenance, and listened. ‘“ And now, 
uncle,” he said, “I will tell you what my 
mother is ready to do. I don’t think she 
understands what I have told her about my 
evidence; but I found this letter she had 
been writing when Will was taken ill. You 
ean read it if you please. It will show you 
at least how wrong you were in thinking 
she would ever desert and abandon me.” 
“T never thought she would desert and 
abandon you,” said Mr. Penrose ; “ of course 
every one must see that so long as you bad 
the property it.was her interest to stick to 
you — as well as for her own sake. I don’t 
see why I should read the letter ; I daresay 
it is some bombastical appeal to somebody 
—she appealed to me last night — to be- 
lieve her; as if personal credibility was to 
be built upon in the absence of all proofs.” 
“ But read it all the same,” said Hugh, 
whose face was flushed with excitement. 
Mr. Penrose put on his spectacles, and 
took the ha/f-finished letter reluctantly into 
his hand. He turned it round and all over 
to sce who it was addressed to; but there 
was no address; and when he began to read 
it, he saw it was a letter to a lawyer, stat- 
ing her case distinctly, and asking for ad- 
vice. Was there not a way of getting it 
tried and settled, Mary had written; was 
there not some court that could be appealed 
to at once, to examine all the evidence, and 
make a decision that would be good and 
stand, and could not be re-opened? “I 
am ready to appear and be examined, to do 
anything or everything that is necessary,” 
were the last words Mes. Ochterlony had 
written ; and then she had forgotten her 
letter, forgotten her resolution and her fear, 
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and everything else in the world but her 
boy who was ill. Her other boy, after he 
had set her heart free to devote itself to the 
one who now wanted her most, had found 
the letter; and he, too, had been set free in 
his turn. Up to that very last moment he 
had feared and doubted what Mr. Penrose 
called the “ exposure” for his mother ; he 
had been afraid of wounding her, afraid of 
making any suggestion that could imply 

ublicity. And upon the letter which Mr. 

enrose turned thus about in his hand was 
at least one large round blister of a tear — 
a big drop of compunction, and admiration, 
and love, which had dropped upon it out of 
Hugh’s proud and joyful eyes. 

* Ah,” said Uncle Penrose, who was evi- 
dently staggered: and he took off his spec- 
tacles and put them back in their case. “If 
she were to make.up her mind to that,” he 
continued slowly, “1 would not say that 
you might not have a chance. It would 
have the look of being confident in her case. 
I'll tell you what, Hugh,” he went on, chang- 
ing-his tone. ‘ Does the doctor give much 
hope of. Will?” 

“Much hope!” cried Hugh, faltering. 
“ Good heavens! uncle, what do you mean ? 
Has he told you anything? Why, there is 
every chance — every hope.” 

“ Don’t get excited,” said Mr. Penrose. 
“T hope soI am sure. But what I have 
to = is this > if anything were to happen 
to Will, it would be some distant Ochter- 
lonys, I suppose, that would come in after 
him — supposing you were put aside, you 
know. I don’t mind working for Will, but 
I'd have nothing to do with that.. I could 
not be the means of sending the property 
out of the family. And I don’t see now, in 
the turn things have taken, that there would 
be any particular difficulty between our- 
selves in hushing it all up.” 

“In hushing it up?” said Hugh, with an 
astonished look. : 

“ Yes, if we hold our tongues. I daresay 
that is all that would be necessary,” said 
Mr. Penrose. “If you only would have the 
good sense all of you to hold your tongues 
and keep your counsel, it might be easily 
hushed up.” ; 

But Uncle Penrose was not prepared for 
the shower of indignation that fell upon 
him. Hugh got up and made him an 
oration, which the young man poured forth 
out of the fulness of his heart; and said, 
God forgive him for the harm he had done to 
one of them, for the harm he had tried. to 
do to all — ina tone very little in harmony 
with the prayer; and shook off, as it were, 
the dust off his feet against him, and rushed 
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from the house, carrying, folded up care- 
fully in his pocket-book, his mother’s letter. 


_ It was.she who had found out what to do— 


she whose reluctance, whose hesitation, or 
shame, was the only thing that Hugh would 
have feared. And it was not only that he 
was touched to the heart by his mother’s 
readiness to do all and everything for him ; 
he was proud, too, with that sweetness of 
exultation which recognizes the absolute 
best in its best beloved. So he went through 
the suburban streets carrying his head high, 
with moisture in his eyes, but the smile of 
hope and a satisfied heart upon his lips. 
Hush it up! when it was all to her glory 
from the first to the last of it. Rather 
write it up in letters of gold, that all the 
world might see it. This was how Hugh, 
being still so young, in the pride and emo- 
tion of the moment, thought in his heart. 
And Mrs. Ochterlony, by her boy’s sick- 
bed, knew nothing of it all. She remem- 
bered to ask for her blotting-book with the 
letters in it which she had been writing, but 
was satisfied when she heard Hugh had it; 
and she accepted the intervention of old 
Sommerville, dead or living, without de- 
manding too many explanations. She had 
now something else more absorbing, more 
engrossing, to occupy her, and two supreme 
emotions cannot hold place in the mind at 
the same time. Will required constant care, 


- an attention. that never slumbered, and she 


would not have any one to share her watch 
with her. She found time to write to Aunt 
Agatha, who wanted to come, giving the 
cheertullest view of matters that was possi- 
ble, and declaring that she was quite able 
for what she had to do. And Mary had 
another offer of assistance which touched 
her, and yet brought a smile to her face. 
It was from Mrs. Kirkman, offering to come 
to her assistance at once, to leave all her 
responsibilities for the satisfaction of being 
with her friend and sustaining her strength 
and being “ useful” to the poor sufferer. It 
was & most anxious letter, full of the warm- 
est entreaties to be allowed to come, and 
a was moved by it, though she gave it 
: ugh to read with a faint smile on her 
ip. 


“TI always told you she was a good wo- 
man,” said Mrs. Ochterlony. “If I were to 
let her come, I know she would make a 
slave of herself to «erve us both.” 

“But you will not let her come,” said 
Hugh, with a little alarm; “I don’t know 
about your good woman. She would do it, 
and then tell everybody how glad she was 
that she had been of so much use.” 

“ But she is a good woman in spite of her 


. 





talk,” said Mary; and she wrote to Mrs. 
Kirkman a letter which filled the soul of the 
colonel’s wife with many thoughts. Mrs. 
Ochterlony wrote to her that it would be 
vain for her to have any help, for she could 
not leave her boy — could not be apart from 
him while he was so ill, was what Mary said 
— but that her friend knew how strong she 
was, and that it would not hurt her, if God 
would but spare her boy. “Oh, my poor 
Will! don’t forget to think of him,” Mary 
said, and the heart which was in Mrs. Kirk- 
man’s wordy bosom knew what was meant. 
And then partly, perhaps, it was her fault ; 
she might we been wise, she might have 
held her peace when Will came to ask that 
fatal information. And yet, perhaps, it 
might be for his good — or perhaps — per- 
haps, God help him, he might die. And 
then Mrs. Kirkman’s heart sank within her, 
and she was softer to all the people in 
her district, and did not feel so sure of tak- 
ing upon her the part of Providence. She 
could not but remember how she had prayed 
that Mary should not be let alone, and how 
Major Ocbterlony had died after it, and she 
had felt that that was not what she had 
meant, and that God, so to speak, had gone 
too far. If the same thing were to happen 

ain! She was humble and softened to 
all her people that day, and she spent hours 
of it upon her knees, praying with tears 
streaming down her cheeks for Will. And 
it was not till full twenty-four hours after 
that she could take any real comfort from 
the thought that it must be for all their 
good ; which shows that Mrs. Ochterlony’s 
idea of her after all was right. 

These were but momentary breaks in the 
long stretch of pain and terror, and linger- 
ing and sickening hope. Day after day 
went and came, and Mary took no note of 
them, and knew nothing more of them than 
as they grew light and dark upon the pale 
face of her boy. Hugh had to leave her by 
times, but there was no break to her in the 
long-continued vigil. His affairs had to go 
on, his work to be resumed, and his life to 
proceed again as if it had never come to 
that full stop. But as for Mary, # began 
to appear to her as if she had lived all her 
life in that sick room. ‘Then Islay came, 
always steady and trustworthy. This was 
towards the end, when it was certain that 
the crisis must be approaching for good or 
for evil. And poor Aunt Agatha in her 
anxiety and her loneliness had fallen ill too, 
and wrote plaintive, suffering letters, which 
moved Mary’s heart even in the great stu- 

r of her own anxiety. It was then that 
Fiagh: wens, much. against his will, to the 
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Cottage, at his mother’s entreaty, to carry 
comfort to the poor old lady. He had to go 
to Earlston to see after his own business, and 
from thence to Aunt Agatha, whose anxiety 
was no less great at a distance than theirs 
was at hand; and Hugh was to be tele- 
graphed for at once if there was “any 
change.” Any change !—that was the way 
they had got to speak, saying it in a whis- 
per, as if afraid to trust the very air with 
words which implied so much. Hugh stole 
into the sick room before he went away, and 
saw poor Will, or at least a long white out- 
line of a face, with two big startling eyes, 
black and shining, which must be Will's, 
lying back on the pillows; and he heard a 
babble of weary words about his mother and 
Nelly, and what had he done ? and with- 
drew as noiselessly as he entered, with 
the tears in his eyes, and that poignant and 
intolerable ‘anguish in his heart with which 
the young receive the first intimation that 
one near to them must go away. It seemed 
an offence to Hugh, as he left the house, to 
see so many lads in the streets, who were of 
Will's age, and so many children encumber- 
ing the place everywhere, unthought of, 
uncared for, unloved, to whom almost it 
would be a benefit to die. But it was not 
one’ of them who was to be taken, but Will, 
poor Will, the youngest, who had been led 
astray, and had still upon his mind a sense 
of guilt. Hugh was glad to go to work at 
Earlston to get the thought out of his mind, 
glad to occupy himself about the museum, 
and to try to forget that his brother was 
slowly approaching the crisis, after which 

erhaps there might be no hope; and his 
a beat loud in his ears every time he 
heard a sound, dreading that it might be 
the promised summons, and that ‘some 
change ”— dreadful intimation —had oc- 
curred; and it was in the same state of 
mind that he went on to the Cottage, look- | 
ing into the railway people’s faces at every 
station to see if, perhaps, they had heard 
something. He was not much like carrying 
comfort to anybody. He had never been 
within reach of the shadow of death before, 
except ia the ease of his uncle; and his 
uncle was old, and it was natural he should 
die — but Will! Whenever he said, or 
heard, or even thought the name his heart 
seemed to swell, and grow “grit,” as the 
Cumberland folks said, and climb into his 
throat. 

But yet there was consolation to Hugh 
even at such a moment. When he arrived 
at the Cottage he found Nelly there in at- 
tendance upon Aunt Agatha; and Nelly 





was full of wistful anxiety, and had a world 
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of silent questions in her eyes. He had not 
written to her in answer to her letter, 
though it had done so much for him. No- 
body had written to the girl, who was 
obliged to stay quiet at home, and ask no 
questions, and occupy. herself about other 
matters. And no doubt Nelly had suffered 
and might have made herself very unhappy,: 
and felt herself deeply neglected and 
injured, had she been of that manner of 
nature. She had heard only the evident 
facts which everybody knew of — that Will 
had been taken ill, and that Hugh was in 
Liverpool, and even Islay had been sent 
for; but whether Will’s illness was anything 
more than ordinary disease, or how the 
family affairs, which lay underneath, were 
being settled, Nelly cguld not tell. Nobody 
knew; not Aunt Agta, nor Mrs. Kirk- 
man, though it wasAher hand which had 
helped to set everything in motion. Some- 
times it occurred to Nelly that Mr. Hugh 
might have written to her; sometimes she 
was disposed to fear that he might be angry 
— might think she had no right to interfere. 
Men did not like people to interfere with 
their affairs, she said to herself sometimes, 
even when’ they meant—oh! the very 
kindest ; and Nelly dried her eyes and would 
acknowledge to herself that it was just. 
But when Hugh came, and was in the same 
room with her, and sat by her side, and was 
just the same — nay, perhaps, if that could 
be, more than just the game — then it was - 
more than Nelly’s strength of mind could do 
to keep from questioning him with her eyes. 
She gave liftle glances at him which asked — 
“Ts all well? ”—in language plainer than 
words ; and Hugh’s eyes, overcast as they 
were by that shadow of death which was 
upon them, could not answer promptly — 
“ All is well.” And Aunt Agatha knew 
nothing of this secret which lay between 
them; so far as Miss Seaton had been in- 
formed as yet, Will’s running away had been 
but a boyish freak, and his illness an ordinary 
fever. And yet somehow it made Hugh 
take a brighter view of everything — made 
him think less drearily of Will’s danger, and 
be less alarmed about the possible arrival 
of a telegram, when he read the question in 
Nelly Askell'’s eyes. 

But it was the morning after his arrival 
before he could make any response. Aunt 
Agatha, who was an invalid, did not come 
downstairs early, and the two young crea- 
tures were left to each other’s company. 
Then there ensued a little interval of repose 
to Hugh’s mind, which had been so much 
disturbed of late, which he did not feel 
willing to break even by entering upon 
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matters which might produce a still greater | 
confidence and rapprochement. All that had 

been passing lately had given a severe 
shock to his careless youth, which, before 
that, had never thought deeply of anything. 
And +o feel himse'f thus separated as it 
were from the world of anxiety and care he 
had been living in, and floated in to this 
quiet nook, and seated here all pe oe ina 
nameless exquisite happiness, with Nelly by 
him, and nobody to interfere with him, did | 
him good, poor fellow. He did not care to 
break the spell even to satisfy her, nor per- 
haps to produce a more exquisite delight for 
himself. The rest, and the sweet unex-| 
pressed sympathy, and the soft atmosphere ' 
that was about him, gave Hugh all the con- 
solation of which at this moment he was i 
capable ; and he was only a man— and he: 
was content to be thus consoled without in- | 

uiring much whether it was as satisfactory 

or her. It was only when the ordinary | 
routine of the day began, and disturbed the 
téte-d-téte, that he bethought him of how 
much remained to be explained to Nelly; 
and then he asked her to go out with him 
to the garden. “C@ome and show me the 
roses we used to water,” said Hugh; “ you 
remember?” And so they .went out to- 
gether, with perhaps, if that were possible, a 
more entire possession of each other's soci- 
ety—a more complete separation from 
everybody else in the world. 

They went to see the roses, and though 
they were fading and shabby, with the last 
flowers overblown and disconsolate, and 
the leaves dropping off the branches, that 
melancholy sight made little impression on 
Nelly and Hugh. * The'two indulged in cer- 
tain reminiscences of what had been, ‘“ you 
remember ?” — comings back of the sweet 
recent untroubled past, such as give to the 
pleasant present and fair future their great- 
est charm. And then all at once Hugh 
stopped short, and looked in his companion’s 
face. He said it without the least word of 
introduction, leaping at once into the heart 
of the subject, in a way which gave poor 
Nelly no warning, no time to prepare. 

“ Nelly,” he said, all at once, “I never 
thanked you for your letter.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hugh!” cried Nelly, and her 
heart gave a sudden thump, and the water 
sprang to her eyes. She was so much 
startled that she put her hand to her side 
to relieve the sudden panting of her breath. 
“Twas going to ask you if you had been 
angry ?” she added, after a pause. 

oo anery! How could I be angry?” said 
ugh. 

. “You might have thought it was very 

impertinent of me talking of things I had no, 








business with,” said Nelly, with downcast 
eyes. : 

“Impertinent! perhaps you suppose I 
would think an angel impertinent if it came 
down from heaven for a moment, and showed 
a little igterest in my concerns?” said Hugh. 
“ And do youreally think you have no busi- 
ness with me, Nelly? I did not think you 
were so indifferent to your friends.” 

“'To be sure we are very old friends,” - 
said Nelly, with a blush and a smile; but 
shé saw by instinct that such talk was dan- 
gerous. And then she put on her steady 
little face and looked up at him to put an 
end to all this nonsense. —“ I want so much 
to hear about dear Mrs. Ochterlony,” she 
said. 

“ And I have never told you that it had 
come all right,” said Hugh. “I was so 
busy at first I had no time for writing let- 
ters ; and last night there was Aunt Agatha, 
who knows nothing about it; and this morn- 
ing — well this morning you know, I was 
thinking of nothing but you” — 

* “ Oh, thank you,” said Nelly, with a little 
confusion, “ but tell me more, please. You 
said it was all right ” — 

“ Yes,” said Hugh, “ but I don’t know if 
it ever would have come right but for your 
letter; I was down as low as ever a man 
could be; I had no heart for anything; I 
did not know what to think even about my 
—about anything. And then your dear 
little letter came. It was that that made me 
something of a man again. And I made 
up my mind to face it and not to give in. 
And then all at once the proof came — some 
people who lived at Gretna and had seen 
the marriage. Did you go there?” 

“No,” said Nelly, with a tremulous voice ; 
and now whatever might come of it, it 
would have been quite impossible for her to 
to raise her eyes. 

“ Ah, I see,” said Hugh, “it was only to 
show me what to do — but all the saime it 
was your doing. If you had not written to 
me like that, I was more likely to have gone 
and hanged myself, than to have minded my 
business and seen the people. Nelly, I will 
always say it was you.” 

“No — no,” said Nelly, withdrawing, not 
without some difficulty, her hand out of his. 
“ Never mind me; I am so glad —I am ¢o 
very glad; but then I don’t know about 
dear Mrs. Ochterlony—and oh, poor 
Will!” 

His brother’s name made Hugh fall back 
alittle. He had very nearly forgotten every- 
thing just then except Nelly herself. But 
when he remembered that his brother, per- 
haps, might be dying — 

“ You know how ill he is,” he said with a 
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little shudder. “ Nelly, it must be selfish to 
be happy. I had almost forgotten about 
poor Will.” 

“ Oh, no, no,” cried Nelly ; “‘ we must not 
forget about him; he never could mean it 
— he would have come to himself one day. 
Oh, Mr. Hugh” — 

“Don’t call me that,” cried the young 
man; “you say Will— why should I be 
different, Nelly? If I thought you cared 
for him more than for me” — 

“ Oh, hush!” said Nelly, “ how can you 
think of such things when he is so ill, and 
Mrs. Ochterlony in such trouble. And _ be- 
sides, you are different,” she added hastily ; 
and Hugh saw the quick crimson going up 
to her hair, over her white brow and her 
pretty neck, and again forgot Will, and 
everything else in the world. 

“Nelly,” he said, “ you must care for me 
most. I don’t mind about anything without 
that. I had rather be in poor Will's place 
if you think of somebody else just the 
same as of me. Nelly, look here — there is 
nobody on earth that I can ever feel for as I 
feel for you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hugh!” cried Nelly. She 
had only one hand to do anything with, for 
he held the other fast, and she put that up 
to her eyes, to which the tears had come, 
though she did not very well know why. 

“ It is quite true,” cried the eager youn 
man. “ You may think I should not say it 
now ; but Nelly, if there are ill news shall I 
not want you to comfort me? and if there 
are good news you will be as glad as I am. 
Oh, Nelly, don’t keep silent like that, and 
se head away — you know there is 
nobody in the world that loves you like me.” 

“ Oh, please don’t say any more just now,” 
said Nelly through her tears. “When I 
think of poor Will whois perhaps— And 
he and I were babics together; it is not 
right to be so happy when poor Will — Yes, 
oh yes — another time I will not mind.” 

And even then poor Nelly did not mind. 
They were both so young, and the sick boy 
was far away from them, not under their 
eyes as it were; and even whatever might 
happen, it could not be utter despair for 
Hugh and Nelly. They were selfish so far 
as they could not help being selfish — they 
had their moment of delight standing there 
under the faded roses, with the dead leaves 
dropping at their feet. Neither autumn 
nor any other chill — neither anxiety nor 
suspense, nor even the shadow of death 
could keep them asunder. Had not they 
the more need of each other if trouble was 
coming? That was Hugh’s philosophy, and 
Nelly’s heart could not say him nay. 
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But when that moment was over Aunt 
Agatha’s voice was heard calling from an 
upper window. “Hugh, Hugh!” the old 
lady called. “I see a man leaving the 
station with a letter in his hand — It is the 
man who brings the telegraph — Oh, Hugh, 
my dear boy !” 

Hugh did not stop to hear any more. 
He woke up in a moment out of himself, 
and rushed forth upon the road to meet the 
messenger, leaving Nelly and his joy behind 
him. He felt as if he had been guilty then, 
but as he flew along the road he had no 
time to think. As for poor Nelly, she took 
to walking up and down the lawn, keeping 
him in sight, with limbs that trembled under 
her, and eyes half blind with tears and ter- 
ror. Nelly had suffered to some extent 
from the influence of Mrs. Kirkman’s train- 
ing. She could not feel sure that to be very 
happy, nay blessed, to feel one’s self full of 
joy and unmingled content, was not some- 
thing of.an offence to God. Perhaps it 
was selfish and wicked at that moment, and 
now the punishment might be coming. If 
it should be so, would it not be her fault. 
She who had let herself be persuaded, who 
ought to have known better. Aunt Agatha 
sat at her window, sobbing, and saying little 

rayers aloud without knowing it. “ God 

elp my Mary! Oh God, help my poor 
Mary! give her strength to bear it!” was 
what Aunt Agatha said. And poor Nelly 
for her part put up another prayer, speech- 
less, in an agony —“ God forgive us,” she 
said, in her innocent heart. 

But all at once both of them stopped pray- 
ing, stopped weeping, and gave one simulta- 
neouscry, that thrilled through the whole grey 
landscape. And this was why it was:— 
Hugh, a distant figure on the road, had met 
the messénger, had torn open the precious , 
dispatch. It was too far off to tell them in 
words, or make any other intelligible sign. 
What he did was to fling his hat into the 
air and give a wild shout, which they saw 
rather than heard. Was it all well? Nelly 
went to the gate to meet him, and_held by 
it, and Aunt Agatha came tottering down- 
stairs. And what he did next was to tear 
down the road like a racehorse, the few 
country folks about it staring at him as if 
he were mad,—and to seize Nelly in his 
arms in open day, on the open road, and kiss 
her publicly before Aunt Agatha, and Peggy, 
and all the world. “She said she would 
not mind,” cried Hugh, breathless, coming 
headlong into the garden, “as soon as we 
heard that Will was going to get well; and 
there’s the dispatch, Aunt Agatha, and 
Nelly is to be my wife.” 
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This was how two joyful events in the 
Ochterlony family intimated themselves at 
the same moment to Miss Seton and her 
astonished house. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


AnD this was how it all ended, so far as 
any end can be said to have come to any 
episode in human history. While Will was 
still only recovering — putting his recollec- 
tions slowly together, and not very certain 
about them, what they were — Hugh and 
his mother wer. through the preliminaries 
necessary to have Mrs. Ochterlony’s early 
marriage proved before the proper court — 
a proceeding which Mary did not shrink 
from when the time came that she could 
look calmly over the whole, matter, and de- 
cide upon the best course. She was surpris- 
ed to see her own unfinished letter preserved 
so carefully in Hugh’s meerteored 9 “ Put 
it in the fire,” she said to him, “ it will only 

ut us in mind of painful things if you kee 
it.” And it did not occur to Mary why it 
was that her son smiled.and put it back in 
its place, and kissed her hand, which had 
grown thin and white in her long seclusion. 
And then he told her of Nelly, and Mrs. 
Ochterlony was glad — glad to the bottom 
of her heart, and yet touched by amomentary 
pang for which she was angry with herself. 

e had stood by her so in all this time of 
trial, and now he was about to remove him- 
self a little, ever so littke further off from 
her, though he was her firstborn and her 
pride; but then she despised herself, who 
could grudge, even for half a moment, his 
‘reward to Hugh, and made haste to make 
amends for it, even though he was uncon- 
scious of the offence. 

“T always thought she should have been 
my child,” Mary said, “ the very first time I 
sawher. I had once one like her; and I hun- 
gered and thirsted for Nelly when I saw her 
first. I did not think of getting her like 
this. I will love her asif she were my own, 
Hugh.” 

“And so she will be your own,” said 
Hugh, not knowing the difference. And he 
was so happy that the sight of him made his 
mother happy, though she had care enough 
in the meantime for her individual share. 

For it may be that Will, such a 
youth as he was, did not come out of his 
fever changed and like a child. Such 
changes are few in this world, and a great 
sickness is not of necessity a moral agent. 
When the first languor and comfort of his 
convalescence was over, his mind began to 


revive and to join things together, as was 
natural and he did not know where or 
how he had broken off in the confused and 
darkling story that returned to his brain as 
he pondered. He had forgotten, or never 
solineasl about all that happened on the 
day he was taken ill, but yet a dreamy 
impression that some break had come to his 
plans, that there was some obstacle, some- 
thing that made an end of his rights, as he 
still called them in his mind, hovered about 
his recollections. He was as frank and open 
as it was natural to his character to be, for 
the first. few days after he began to recover, 
before he had made much progress with his 
recollections; and then he became moody, 
and thoughtful, and perplexed, not knowing 
how to piece the story out. This was per- 
haps, next to death itself, the thing which 
Mary had most dreaded, and she saw that 
though his sickness had been all but death, 
it had not changed the character or identity 
of the pale boy absorbed in his own thoughts, 
uncommunicating and unyielding, whose 
weakness compelled him to obey her like an 
infant in everything external, yet whose 
heart gave her no such obedience. It was 
as unlike Hugh’s frank exuberance of mind, 
and Islay’s steady but open soul, as could be 
conceived. But yet he was her boy as much 
as either; as dear, perhaps even more bound 
to her by the evil he had tried to do, and by 
the wh Sed he himself had borne. And 
now she had to think not only how to remedy 
the wrong he had attempted, and to put 
such harm out of his and everybody’s power, 
but to set the discord in himself at rest, and 
to reconcile the jangled chords. It was this 
that gave her a preoccupied Jook even while 
Hugh spoke to her of all his plans. It was 
more difficult than appearing before the 
court, harder work perhaps than anything 
she had yet had in her hands to do— and, 
hard as it was, it was she who had to seek 
the occasion and begin. 
She had been sitting with her boy, one 
winterly afternoon, when all was quiet in 
the house —they were still in the lodging 
in Liverpool, not far from Mr. Penrose’s, to 
which Will had been removed when his 
illness began; he was not well enough yet 
to be moved, and the doctors were afraid of 
cold, and very reluctant to send him, in his 
weak state, still further to the north. She 
had been reading to him, but he was evi- 
dently paying no attention to the reading, 
and x 4 had left off and began to talk, but , 
he had been impatient of the talk. He lay 
on the sofa by the fire, with his pale head 
against the pillow, looking thin, spectral, 





and shadowy, and yet with a weight of 
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weary thought upon his overhanging brow, 
and in his close compressed lips, which 
grieved his mother’s heart. 

“ Will,” she said suddenly, “ I should like 
to speak to you frankly about what you have 
on your mind. You are thinking of what 
happened before you were taken ill?” 

“ Yes,” he said, turning quickly upon her 
his great hollow eyes, shining with interest 
and surprise; and then he stopped short, 
and compressed his upper lip again, and 
looked at her with a watchful eye, conscious 
of the imperfection of hisown memory, and 
unwilling to commit himself. 

“ T will go over it all, that we may under- 
stand each other,” said Mary, though the 
effort made her own cheek pale. “ You 
were told that I had been married in India 
just before you were born, and you were led to 
believe that your brothers were — were — 
illegitimate, and that you were your father’s 
heir. I don’t know if they ever told you, 
my poor boy, that I had been married in 
Scotland long before; at all events, they 
made you believe ” — 

“Made me believe!” said Will, with 
feverish haste ; “ do people generally marry 
each other more than once? I don’t see hows 
you can say ‘ made me believe.’ ” 

“Well, Will, perhaps it seemed very 
clear as it was told to you,” said Mary, with 
a sigh; “ and you have even so much war- 
rant for your mistake, that your father too 
took fright, and thought because everybody 
was dead that saw us married that we ought 
to be married again; and I yielded to his: 
wish, though I knew it was wrong. But 
it appears everybody was not dead; two 
people who were present have come to light 
very unexpectedly, and we have applied to 
that Court—that new Court, you know, 
where they treat such things — to have my 
marriage proved, and Hugh’s legitimacy 
declared. It will cost some money, and it 
will not be pleasant to me; but better ‘hat 
than that such a mistake should ever be 

sible again.” 

Will looked in his mother’s face, and knew 
and saw beyond all question that what she 
told him was absolute fact: not even truth, but 
fact ; the sort of thing that can be proved 
by witnesses and established in law. His 
mouth which had been compressed so close, 
relaxed; his under lip drooped, his eyes 
hid themselves, as in were, under their lids. 
A sudden blank of mortification and hum- 
bled pride came over his soul. A mistake, 
simply a mistake, such a blunder as any 
fool might make, an error about simple 
faets which he might have set right if he 
tried. And now for ever and ever he was 
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nothing but the youngest son; doubly in- 
debted to everybody belonging to him; in- 
debted to them for ledventen forbearance, 
tenderness, and services of every kind. 
He saw it all, and his heart rose up against 
it; he had tried to wrong them, and it was 
his punishment that they forgave him. It 
all seemed so hopeless and useless to strug- 
gle against, that he turned his face from the 
ight, and felt as if it would be a relief if he 
could be able to be ill again, or if he had 
wounds that he could have secretly un- 
bound; so that he might get to die, and 
be covered over and abandoned, and have no 
more to bear: Such thoughts were about 
as foreign to Mrs. Ochterlony’s mind as any 
human cogitations could be, and yet she di- 
vined them, as it were, in the greatness of 
her pity and love. 

“ Will,” she said, speaking softly in the 
silence which had been unbroken for long, 
“I want you to think if this had been oth- 
erwise, what it would have been for me. I 
would have been a woman shut out from 
al] good women. I would have been only 
all the more wicked and wretched that I 
had succeeded in concealing my sin. You 
would have blushed for your mother when- 
ever you had to name her name. You 
could not have kept me near you, because 
my presence would have shut against you 
every honest house. You would have been 
obliged to conceal me and my shame in the 
darkness — to cover me over in some grave 
with no name on it —to banish me to the 
ends of the earth,” — 

“Mother!” said Will, rising up. in his 
a length and paleness on the sofa. He 

id not understand it. He saw her figure 
expanding, as it were, her eyes shining in 
the twilight like two great mournful stars, 
the hot colour rising to her face, her voice 
labouring with an excitement which had 
been long pent up and found no channel; 
and the thrill and jar in it of suppressed 
passion, made a thrill in his heart. 

“And your father!” she went on, always 
with growing emotion, “ whom you are all 
proud of, who died for his duty and left his 
name without a blot;—he would have 
been an impostor like me; a man who had 
taken base advantage of a woman, and de- 
ceived all his .friends, and done the last 
wrong to his children, — we two that never 
wronged man nor woman, that would have 
given our lives any day for any one of you, 
— that is what you would have made us 
out!” 

“ Mother!” said Will. He could not 
bear it any longer. His heart was up at 
last, and spoke. He came to her, crept to 
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her in his weakness, and laid his long fee- 
ble arms round her as she sat hiding her 
face. ‘Mother! don’t say that. I must 
have been mad. Not what I would have 
made you out ”— 

“Oh, my poor Will, my boy, my darl- 
ing!” said Mary, “not you—TI never 
meant you!” ; 

And she clasped her boy close, and held 
him to her, not knowing what she meant. 
And then she roused herself to sudden rec- 
ollection of his feebleness, and took him 
back to his sofa, and brooded over him like 
a bird over ‘her nest. And after awhile Is- 
lay came in, bringing fresh air and news, 
and a breath from the‘outer world. And 
Will's heart being still so young, and 

aving at last touched the depths, took a 
rebound and came up, not like, and yet not 


‘unlike the heart of a little child. From 


that time his moodiness, his heavy brow, his 
compressed lip, grew less apparent, and 
out of his long ponderings with himself 
there came sweeter fruits. He had been 
on the edge of a precipice, and he had not 
known it; and now that after the danger 
was over he had discovered that danger, 
such a thrill came over him as comes some- 
times upon those who are the most fool- 
hardy in the moment of peril. He had not 
seen the blackness of the pit nor the ter- 
ror of it until he had escaped. 

But probably it was a relief to all, as it 
was a great relief to poor Will, when his 
doctor proposed a complete change for him, 
and a winter in the South. Mary had 
moved about very little since she brought 
her children home from India, and her spirit 
sank before the thought of travel in foreign 
parts, and among unknown tongues. But 
she was content when she saw the light 
come back to her boy’s eye. And when he 
was well enough to move, they went away * 


* They went to San Remo, if any one would like 
to know, for no particular reason that I can tell, 
except that the beloved physician, Dr. Antonio, has 
thrown the shield of his protection over that pic- 
turesque little place, with its golden orange groves 
and its delicious sea, 


THE 





together, Will and his mother, Mary and 
her boy. He was the one who needed her 
most. 

And when Hugh and Nelly were married 
the Percivals sent the little bride a present, 
very pretty, and of some value, which the 
Ochterlonys in general accepted as a peace» 
offering. Winnie’s letter which accom- 
panied it was not, however, very peaceful 
in its tone. “I daresay you think yourself 
very happy, my dear,” Winnie wrote, “ but 
I would not adyise him to calculate upon 
too much happiness. I don’t know if we 
were ever meant for that. Mary, who is 
the best woman among us, has had a ter- 
rible deal of trouble; and I, whom perhaps 
you will think one of the worst, have not 
been let off any more than Mary. I wonder 
often, for my part, if there is any meaning 
at all in it. Tes not sure that I think 
there is. And you may tell Mrs. Kirkman 
so if you like. My love to Aunt Agatha, 
and if you like you can kiss Hugh for me. 
He always was my favourite among all the 


boys.” 

a Aunt Agatha heard this letter with 
asigh. She said, “ My dear love, it is only 
Winnie’s way. She always liked to say 
strange things, but she does not think like 
that.” And perhaps on the whole it was 
Aunt Agatha that was worst off in the end. 
She was left alone when the young crea- 
tures paired, as was natural, in the spring ; 
and when the mother Mary went away with 
her boy. Aunt Agatha had no child left to 
devote’ herself to; and it was very silent in 
the Cottage, where she sat for hours 
with nothing more companionable than the 
Henri-Deux ware, Francis Ochterlony’s 
gift, before her eyes. And Sir Edward was 
very infirm that year. But yet Miss Seton 
found a consolation that few people would 
have thought of in the Henri-Deux, and 
before the next winter Mary was to come 
home. And she had always her poor people 
and her letters, and the Kirtell singing 
softly under its dewy braes. 


END, 
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From the Spectator, Nov. 24. 
THE COMING CRISIS IN ROME. 


_ Tue Continental papers, English Tory 
journals, the Morning Advertiser, and most 
old women in Islington, are busily speculat- 
ing on what Mr. Gladstone can possibly be 
doing in Rome. Is he about to convert the 
Pope or to turn Cardinal, to build up the 
temporal power or to denounce the Papal 
prisons, to act as Grand Referendary of the 
Conclave, or to bid for old china on the 
dispersion of the collections in the Vatican ? 
We are authorized to explain the mystery 
which so vexes the souls of the faithful few 
who still believe that a visit to Rome is not 
the best of all possible prophylactics against 
Romanism. Mr. Gladstone is doing nothing 
in Rome. He is not playing any part what- 
ever, but is simply ected an honoured spec- 
tator in the stage box, and watching from 
that post of vantage the most exciting dra- 
ma of modern times, the death struggle of 
the oldest government on earth, the new 
development of its only spiritual power. 
As the fifth act draws slowly on— even 
death cannot be hurried in Rome —the 
interest of the audience becomes absorbing, 
the listeners hold their breath lest a whis- 
per should eseape, and even the English 
show signs of that emotion, that overpower- 
ing sense of expectation, which is so nearly 
fear. The “tension of the situation,” as 
the diplomatists call it, becomes greater 
every hour. The “ Vatican,” —-in which 
expression we include the Pope, Cardinal 
Antonelli, the ruling Committee of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and the three or four Cardi- 
nals and Monsignori who retain some 
initiative power,—are at last convinced 
that the French troops are going, and their 
attitude as of suffering angels has given 
place to one of fierce, almost despairing, 
anxiety and suspense. From causes vary- 
ing with each individual mind, the effect of 
the change has been to make the Society, 
with its definite policy and extreme coun- 
sels, master of the situation. That policy is 
resistance to the end,a calm, unblenching 
defiance alike to France, Italy, the Roman 
people, and the spirit of the age. In the 
supreme hour of its existence, abandoned 
by its allies, tricked by its friends, detested 
by its children, the Papacy will concede 
nothing, will promise nothing save pardon 
after submission, will make no reforms, will 
accept no advice, will simply assert itself 
now as ever, as beyond the need of human 
wisdom, above the range of earthly insult 
or aggression. Even Cardinal Antonelli, 
most secular of all its counsellors, has given 
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way, and the single answer to the final ap- 
al from France, from Italy, and from 
e, has been an allocution declaring 
that they shall be blessed when they have 
humbly acknowleded their sin. The oppos- 
ing forces, therefore, must in a few weeks 
be face to face without any barrier between 
them, and then — even the few cool Eng- 
lish observers who know the Vatican and 
Rome as it is known only to Cardinals and 
the secret police of Florence, seem in- 
clined to give way to fear, and anticipate a 
catastrophe which will rouse the whole 
Catholic world. . 

In the remnant of the Roman States, in- 
deed, there is little, we are told, to dread. 
There are no troops, and although the 
fanatics in the Roman Government are 
organizing the brigands under the title of 
Auxiliary Companies, still brigands rob 
much more comfortably when they are not 
under organization. The moment the 
French troops depart, terror will compel - 
the landed proprietors to organize a nation- 
al guard, whieh will pronounce the districts 
first independent and then Italian. The 
troops of the monarchy, too, which are 
gathering in a solid ring round the frontier, 
could interfere to put down agrarian insur- 
rection without risk of recalling the French 
or of collision with any force which the Pa- 

acy can avow. The perplexity does not 
fie there, but within Rome itself, where the 
foreign legionaries, and the Sanfedisti, and 
the more trustworthy of the brigands will 

ather in great force, will show fight, will, 
if they can, provoke an insurrection which 
would justify an appeal to the Catholic 
world for the protection of his Holiness. If 
in that case the appeal were made to Italy 
all would be well, as the sight of the Italian 
uniform would at once reduce the city to 
order, and ‘compress once more that hatred 
of the priestly caste which burns so fiercely 
in the Roman heart that it baffles even the 
otherwise irresistible authority of the Na- 
tional Committee. That Committee con- 
tains of necessity two elements — the Italian 
and the Revolutionary — and though the 
former, backed by Ricasoli, by the Italian 
Army, and by every Liberal with property 
in Rome, is still completely in the ascend- 
ant, still, any great outrage, any slaughter 
of a crowd, any rumour of an intended mas- 
sacre might give Mazzini’s agent a moral 
stand-point, and with it irresistible power. 
Even Roman patience has limits, and the 
scores accumulating through a generation 
of oppression, petty, wearying, searching, 
remorseless oppression, as of malignant old 
women, might be wiped off in one excusable 
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but most disastrous hour. The agents of 
the Reds are working to this end, eagerly 
backed by the ultra-Clericals, who see be- 
yond the Red Sea the road to the promised 
land, but watched, and in many directions 
baffled, by a body as well organized as 
themselves and better disciplined, — the 
secret police of Italy. The friends of dis- 
order are pitted not only against the Na- 
tional Committee, but against a far serener 
and stronger brain, wielding the forces of a 
nation, daring as a Jacobin, cool as a grand 
igneur, unswerving as the Papacy itself. 
Still, even Ricasoli’s force is inadequate 
alone to hold down a population boiling 
with hate and injury, and an accident, a 
murder, a rumour, may call up the Roman 
pulace, brave, cool, and capable of reason, 
ut with a thirst in it for blood. Once 
Rome is in revolution, Italy and the whole 
Catholic world are adrift on a sea of — 
ope 


"bilities. The French may return, the 


may fly, the “faithful” throughout Europe 
may rise to a crusading fervour, as Mgr. de 
Merode believes ; above all, Italy may insist 
on her capital, though its purchase-money 
be a war with France. With the centre of 
Catholicism in commotion almost anything 
may occur, the least disastrous possibility, 

rhaps, being the flight of the ees from 


me. 

Amié all this play and counterplay of 

reat forces, this imbroglio of priests and 

eds, of secularism and sacerdotalism, of 
forces which, while they must co-exist, can 
not endure a compromise, the best hope is 
in the Italian character alike of the Po 
and his opponents. They can wait like 
Orientals, c can endure like a martyr or a 
negro. Pius IX. will neither quit Italy, nor 
recall the French, nor massacre Romans, if 
he. can help it. He may be induced by 
those about him to do either, but he may 
also at the. last moment assert himself, rise 
to the splendour of an unparalleled situation, 
and forbid absolute resistance to the powers 
of the world. The man is an Italian to the 
core of his heart, hating the idea of flight to 
any other country, aorning the barbarians 
to whom, if he resist, he must appeal for aid. 
He believes, too, in himself, really thinks, 
difficult as it appears to Englishmen to be- 
lieve, that he is in spiritual affairs the 
Vicegerent of Heaven, the appointed mouth- 
piece of the Universal Church, and he may 
m the supreme hour override all counsel 
and reject all interference, declare that with 
or without dominion he is still the successor 
of St. Peter, and leave the men of the world 
to work their will, undismayed by their 


In that event all will go well, for Rome 
once free will be Italian, and the Pope, 
recognized as a Sovereign Prince —e 
in Italy, will be free to execute all spiritua 
functions untrammelled by personal consid- 
erations or secular interference. But if the 
Pope does not rise to this temper, if hée 
yields to the advice of the Jesuits, or allows 
the instinct of kingship to get the better of 
the nobler elements in his character, if he 
calls on mercenaries instead of St. Peter, 
and trusts to brigands rather than to prayer, 
all the efforts of his opponents may not avert 
a catastrophe which will resound to the 
ends of the world. Personally, he neither 
is nor can be in any danger, but the accu- 
mulated hatreds of a thousand years menace 
his caste, and the possibility of an explosion 
which will hoist them into the air has. not 
yet passed away. It is wellthat under such 
circumstances substantive power belon, 

to two men so calm and patient as Louis 
Napoleon and Ricasoli, well that even the 
National Committee feels, like the Papacy 
and the people, “ What is time to Rome ? 





From the Spectator, 24th November. 
FROM THE GUNROOM TO THE* BENCH. 


LrEUTENANT Brann is not, we take it, 
likely to be in the pay of the Jamaica Com- 
mittee. The Committee seems. respectably 
constituted, and not the kind of body to be 
guilty of such a trick as bribing an officer 
tocast a slur on the service; and, on the 
other hand, Lieutenant Brand himself is 
probably incapable of such an offence 
against the service. The Admiralty, who 
have pronounced that his letters alone, if 
authentic, render him unworthy of the 
name of an officer and gentleman, clearly 
do not even suspect him of the graver 
offence of being a creature of the Jamaica 
Committee: so that, considering all things, 
we do not see any room for the hypothesis 
that Lieutenant Brand is intentionally 
playing into the hands of Mr. Eyre’s an- 

gonists. But of this we are quite sure, — 
that if Mr. Hamilton Hume and his eol- 
leagues could have stopped Lieutenant 
Brand’s youthful pen at the sacrifice of 
(say) half the sum raised for Mr. Eyre’s 
Defence Fund, they would have only re- 
frained from doing so from motives of 
honour, and not from motives of policy. 





violence or the external losses of the Church. 


The “larking” young fellow, who evidently 
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thought his vulgar little epistles to Mr. | fident of the complete success of his own 
} 


Buxton such a capital joke, has acted pre-| military measures. If he had the least 
cisely as he would have acted if he had | doubt as to the instruments with which he 
been bribed by the Jamaica: Committee to | was working, that doubt should have deter- 
expose the recent Courts-Martial. The | mined him at once, even if there had been 
loss of Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., as counsel, if; other room for hesitation, to suspend the 
he be lost to the Committee, does not even | terrible agencies at work. Now Lieutenant 
approach in its effect on the trial this un-| Brand was one of the principal of these 
expected appearance of the President of| instruments. He was the President of the 
the Morant Bay 
Involuntary evidence, too, is always more |clude that his colleagues were even more 
important than the deliberate evidence | unfit than himself for that duty, though 
of subpenaed witnesses, and Lieutenant more unfitness than absolute unfitness cer- 
Brand’s evidence is purely involuntary, but | tainly passes the limits of finite conception, 
exceedingly ample and instructive,—at| and lands us in all the difficulties of Pro- 
least on one important point, the judicial | fessor Mansel’s metaphysics. What, then, 
character of Lieutenant Brand. Theis Lieutenant Brand like? He. sketches 
charge against. Mr. Eyre is, we suppose, — | himself so happily in his correspondence 
we have not heard the precise wording of | with Mr. Buxton that there is no difficulty 
the indictment,—that by handing over | in answering the question. He is evidently 
Mr. G. W. Gordon illegally to a Court-| an under-bred, ignorant, larky young naval 
Martial, which tried and condemned him | lieutenant, of the kind Captain Marryat 
without evidence of his guilt, and by ap-|took so much pleasure in sketching,—a 
proving the verdict and the sentence of | young fellow who glories in practical jokes, 
death, he was the cause of Mr. Gordon’s who is probably cruel in the sort of way 
illegal execution, which the English law|in: which schoolboys are cruel, — from 
calls’ murder. Everything which tells on levity, more than from malice,—a young 
the constitution of the Court by which he | fellow who might possibly even think it a 
was tried, — and which tried also and exe- | capital joke to toast a live rat at the end of 
cuted 188 other persons, besides flogging a | his sword, but who, if he did, would do so 
great many,—will have the most impor-|as children tear away flies’ legs and wings, 
tant bearing on the main question likely to | without any power to realize the suffering 
be raised, — namely, whether allthese trials, | he inflicts; in short, a fast young man, who 
sentences, and executions were legalized | may hardly know what courtesy and hu- 
by the existence of martial law at all,— | manity mean, but whose nature boils over 
whether, in short, they were acts done in| with so much animal vigour that no one 
the exercise of a moderate and reasonable | would seriously condemn Tin for bad quali- 
discretion for the protection of the colony | ties which may be found in perhaps five 
against violence, or were, in any degree, | out of ten hardy schoolboys, and are very 
acts needless and of cruel panic, unnecessary | quickly knocked out of them by a little 
to preserve peace, and cruel in the eager-| experience of pain and suffering on their 
ness shown for unlimited bloodshed. own account. As to sober judgment, Lieu- 
On one of these points Lieutenant' tenant Brand evidently does not know 
Brand’s curious correspondence with Mr. | what the word means. No doubt he sat in 
Buxton will shed an instructive light. If) the gunroom and concocted these very silly 
we find that Mr. Eyre chose exceedingly | and vulgar letters with. his brother cadets, 
unfit instruments for carrying out the mar- | under the impression that they would pro- 
tial law he deemed necessary, the only ex-| duce a most depressing effect on Mr. Bux- 
cuse for him will,be that he had no others ;!| ton, and humiliate him to the earth, if not 
but that will be an excuse only so long as | terrify him. His first sentence charges the 
the severities of martial law can be shown | member for East Surrey with “ wicked and 
to have been reasonably held necessary. | malicious lies.” Very likely he said to 
The knowledge that he had exceedingly | himself, and his juniors told him, that that 
unfit instruments for working properly so | was “damned plain speaking, which would 
fearful a legal power, should have been one | make the fellow laugh on the wrong side of 
of the strongest possible motives for sus-| his mouth.” 
pending its action the moment it was safe to| Then there comes a little chaff of the West 
do so. We all know that before Mr. Gor- | Indian Naval School. “ You may be a very 
don’s apprehension Mr, Eyre thought the | fine buckra amongst the polished gentlemen 
danger in the main over. <A bloody remedy | at Exeter Hall.” The Lieutenant was pleas- 





had been effectually applied. He felt con- | ed when he thought of calling Mr. Buxton 


Court-Martial in the field. | Court-Martial, and therefore we must con-. 
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a “ fine buckra.” He thought to himself that 
to apply to Mr. Buxton negro slang was 
‘ paying him out in his own coin.’ Then the 
cahengn was a Da joke, and caused, no 
doubt, much jocular suggestion amongst the 
Confederates as to ‘how blue the Exeter 
Hall buckra would look if you could but 
really get him under fire.’ Then the happy 
and dexterous compliment to the Admi- 
ralty, — “the Admiralty are my judges, not 
Buxton and Co.,” and, with especially ironic 
emphasis on the Tory Admiralty, “ we have 
a new Admiralty, my friend,” —a sad 
fact for him, as it now appears, — were all 
literary touches that no doubt commanded 
indiscriminate applause. Then, in the sec- 
ond letter, the happy thought of calling Mr. 
Buxton, who had spoken of his public capa- 
city, Mr. Public Capacity, was, Lieutenant 
Brand sincerely felt, true wit, wit such as it is 
not often very easy to meet with. “ Fair play 
is my motto, and true blue my colours,” is 
just a slight excursion into moral eloquence. 
And then, when the young gentleman had 
finished his letter, he thought of a concluding 
sentence of the most effective irony, — 
“ Please don’t .write any more, as I am 
very nervous, and you terrify me” One can 
almost hear the chorus of noisy animal 
laughter with which this ostentatious pre- 
tence of being cowed by a civilian was no 
doubt received. Jt is as old a joke as school- 
boyhood itself. Who jcannot remember the 
thick-headed biz boy who pretended to 
shiver and cower before the wrath of some 
clever small boy, looking out of the corners 
of his eyes all the time tor the tribute of ad- 
miring delight in this great triumph of bis 
wit from his circle of flatterers ? There is no 
co harm in that sort of thing. Lieutenant 
rand has only carried it a step or two be- 
yond the usual age, and with the usual stu- 
pidity of mere fighting men, intruded on 
the great world of politics what belonged 
properly either to the fifth-form lubber in 
yn playground, or to middies skylarking 
aloft. 

But when we come seriously to reflect 
that a stupid young man of this kind, who 
does not kndw what is silly from what is 
grave, who is without knowledge of the 
world, without knowlege of manners, too 
full-blooded to know what cruelty means, 
too obtuse to have the least sense of 
justice, was the President of a Court-Mar- 
tial in 189 cases that ended in a capital 
sentence, that he had the duty of consider- 
ing what evidence was relevant and what 
was irrelevant, where there were signs of 
innocence or guilt, where a witness was tell- 


of favour, where he was reluctantly admit- 
ting the truth,— when we consider, in a 
word, that Mr. Brand had the most delicate 
of intellectual and moral duties to perform 
in the case of more death sentences than all 
thé now living judges of England have dealt . 
with, even Mr. Eyre must feel that he had 
far better have settled each of these poor vic- 
tims’ ,case by the tossing up of a half- 
enny. Indeed, in that case, about half the 
ives would have been sacrificed and half 
saved, though the wrong ones might have 
been sacrificed and the wrong ones saved. 
Lieutenant Brand, in all probability, looked 
on the whole affair as a sort of rat-hunt. He 
and his comrades were standing by with 
sticks while the police acted the terriers, and 
routed out the wretched negroes whom the 
Court-Martial were to knock on the head. 
It was “ hanging like fun,” as one of the of- 
ficers justly remarked, where the ‘ fun’ no 
doubt was impersonated in the President of 
the Court-Martial. A judge, in all grave 
cases, needs coolness of mind, impartiality, 
long experience, knowledge of the world, 
insight into human nature and passions, 
reverence for law if not large acquaintance 
with it, and a profound sense of justice. 
Lieutenant Brand has evidently heat of 
mind, violent prejudices, no experience, 
complete ignorance of the world except 
gunrooms, no knowledge of man, contempt 
for law, and all the injustice of partizan 
youth. Is there no grave responsibility at- 
taching to the Governor who left the actual 
business of trial to such a goose as this, to 
call him by no harsher name, in at least 100 
cases of life and death after all imminent 
danger had passed by? No doubt General 
Nelson revised the sentences. But the ac- 
tual issues of life and death of course re- 
mained in the hands of the men who heard 
the evidence with their own cars and saw 
the culprits with their own eyes. What 
style of men they were Lieutenant Brand’s 
letters sufficiently show. As Mr. Buxton 
remarks with quiet sarcasm, Lieutenant 
Brand’s letter “ has not wholly removed the 
doubt he ventures to express, whether the 
Lieutenant ought to have been entrusted 
for a whole month with the power of life 
and death over some hundreds of persons.” 
There are many boys of fourteen whom we 
would have far sooner entrus'ed with the 
same powers. And, as we said before, tossing 
up would have been wise and just in the 
comparison. Not the least painful cle- 
ment in the Jamaica business has been the 
utter want of reality with which the public 
has conceived events happening at such 





ing lies under the influence of fear or hope 


a distance. We have reason to be truly 
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ateful for the freak of hot-blooded inso- 
ence which has helped us to understand 
clearly the horror of entrusting the most 
responsible of judicial functions to a youth 
whose small intellectual faculties are still 
apparently in that noble phase when they 
seek their exercise in pinning dishcloths be- 
hind the backs of comrades, and inducing 
friends to sit down unawares in tubs of wa- 
ter, or on empty space. 


From the Spectator. 
ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 


ArtTEemvus WAnrpD is, as a true humourist 
should be, even better than his books. What 
his personal influence adds to the humour 
of his stories is not of course always easy to 
analyze, but mainly, we think, this, — the 
impression which he contrives to produce 
that his confusions of thought and speech 
are all inevitable on bis own part, that his 
mind drifts on helplessly from one of these 
grotesque ideas or expressions to the next, 
as the creature or victim of some overruling 
power, which chooses his thought and lan- 
guage for him, so that he is not even a party 
to the transaction, though he has an earnest 
and rather melancholy interest in the re- 
sult. When he first comes on to the plat- 
form, with his long, hollow-cheeked face, 
and his bright, sad, interrogative eyes, we 
should expect from him, if we knew noth- 
ing about the matter, almost anything rather 
than cause for laughter. He might be, 
were he not a little too quiet and polished 
in manner, an eager philanthropist or re- 
ligious preacher, who had one sole passion left 
burning in his brain, — to convince the rest 
of the world of the duty of joining in some 

reat crusade. Yet he has the tace of a 
Eenante nevertheless, the light in the 
eyes, the twitch about the mouth which 
show, as soon as we know what he really is, 
that the most opposite currents of associa- 
tion constantly ‘cross each other and pull 
simultaneously at the most widely separated 
chords of his mind. He never smiles, but 
looks, on the contrary, pleading and en- 
treating, as if he were above all things so- 
licitous to get ‘his thoughts really disentan- 
gled this time, when he is approaching one 
of his odd comparisons. When he first ap- 
pears, for instance, he says, with the great- 
est simplicity and a pathetic kind of earn- 
estness, that he does not himself think at all 





highly of his entertainment or expect much 
from it, that he only hopes to obtain from 
it a small sum of money sufficient to take 
him to New Zealand, for, he adds, “ if I 
could only go to New Zealand, I should feel 
that I had not wholly lived in vain ;” and 
then, as the audience laugh at this very new 
recipe for avoiding a completely vain life, 
he adds, with eagerness and a child-like 
sort of effusion to his. audience, “I don’t 
want to live wholly in vain,” at which, of 
course, the laughter deepens into a hearty 
roar. That is a type of the whole charac- 
ter of his humour. He gets hold of two 
inconsistent and absurdly arbitrary ideas, 
connects them with a sort of simple fervour 
in his own mind, and presses them on his 
hearers with an air of plaintive good faith 
that is quite heesietiti. So,a few sen- 
tences afterwards, when he mentions that 
he would not allow a bust of himself to be 
taken because he could not bear the idea 
of the people carrying him about every- 
where, making him common, and hugging 
him in plaster of Paris, and his audience 
(rather prematurely) laugh, he assumes the 
laugh to be sceptical, and says with a sharp, 
half snappish air of innocent, argumentative 
irritation, “ Yes, they would,” —and then 
those who saw noting humourous before 


are fully carried away now, and join in the ° 


universal chorus. All his best points are 
made by producing this impression, — that 
his mind is floating reer along a natu- 
ral current of ideas where his audience see 
the most absurd combinations. In one of 
his Punch Papers, Artemus Ward's best 

oint was remarking quite simply that the 

ower is a “sweet boon,” but the humour 
of this criticism would have been immensely 
enhanced by his manner. He would have 
said it with such accidental pathos, as if the 
words were the only possible ones that could 
have risen to his lips to describe the Tower 
that the humour, real enough in the printed 
letter, would have convulsed his audience. 
All he says seems to be thought aloud, as if 
it were just bubbling up new within him. 
And when he hits on a deep thought, and 
says, for instance, with a sort of hesitating, 
perplexed candour, as though he were get- 
ting a little beyond his own depth and his 
audience’s too, —“ Time passed on. You 
may have noticed that it usually does, that 
that is a sort of way Time has about it, it 
generally passes on,” a joke of no absolute 
merit takes a very great humour from his 
hesitating anxious way of appearing to show 
the analysis of his own embarrassed thoughts 
to the people he is addressing. The charac- 
ter he best likes to fill is that of a sort of in- 
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the old German stories, — in the act of con- 
fiding himself to the public. In the German 
stories Hans only makes a practical fool of 
himself in all sorts of impossible ways. But 
Artemus Ward intellectualizes him, — shows 
the inner absurdity of his own thoughts 
with a pathetic earnestness and candour. 
His mind seems to wander when he speaks, 
of his own past with winning simplicity. With 
the sunny days of youth, he says, many 
sweet forms are associated, “ especially Ma- 
ria, —she married another, — you may no- 
tice they frequently do,”— and he brings 
out all such happy generalizations with a 
real heave of intellectual travail that con- 
vulses his hearers with good reason. Noth- 
is better than his eager, ardent way of: pro- 
pounding a truism. You cannot avoid the 


_ conviction for a moment that it has just 


struck him’as a real truth. When he points 
to the summit of one of the range of moun- 
tains in Utah, and says, with an evident 
wish to be useful to his audience, “ the high- 
est part of this mountain is the top,” or 
pointing to one of the horses on the prairie 
“that beautiful and interesting animal is a 
horse, it was a long time before I discovered 
it,” in spite of the exceeding simplicity 
and obviousness of the joke, which any 
clown in a pantomime might have made as 
well, he reaches the sense of humour simply 
by the engaging earnestness and ,naiveté of 
his speech. 

Perhaps the most humorous part of Arte- 
mus Ward’s lecture, however, is the natural, 
unresisting way in which he drifts about in 
search of words und phrases, often convey- 
ing a sense of difficulty and of conscious 
error, and then correcting himself by the use 
of a pbrase still more ludicrous, and on 
which yet he seems to have been landed by 
an imperious necessity. Thu’, when he says 
that he used to sing, but not well, he stum- 
bles in the most natural way, and is a prey 
to melancholy that he can’t hit on the proper 
phrase, “as a songer,” he said, * I was not 
successful ;” and then, in a depressed and 
self-correcting way, conscious he had gone 
wrong, “ As a singster I wasa failure. I am 
always saddest when I sing, —and so are 
those who hear me.” The art with which 
he gives the impression that he is flounder- 
ing along in his choice of words, the victim 
of the first verbal association which strikes 
his memory, and yet just familiar enough 
with language to feel uncertain as to his 
ground and to wish to get hold of some 
clearer term, is beyond praise. When he 
lighted upon “ singster” he evidently felt 
that he was near the mark, a partial, but 
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not complete, satisfaction lit up his face, and 
yet he did not pronounce it with confidence, 
ut with a modest sort of diffidence, as if 
the phrase was as near as he could get. A 
general effect of having to grope for his lan- 
uage before he can express himself, always - 
overs about his manner. When he says, 
with some pride, that he would not allow 
them “to sculp” him, and that “ the clothes 
I now occupy produced a great sensation in 
America,” there is no glimmer of a smile on 
his face, and, a marked absence of emphasis 
on the grotesque words, which he slips out 
exactly as if he were rather anxious to divert 
attention from points on which he feels his 
ground somewhat uncertain,—just as an Eng- 
lishman abroad hastily slurs over his doubtful 
grammar to get on to idioms of which he is 
more certain. Then occasionally he will fall 
in the most natural and helpless way into 
a angeageiny of his own setting, as where 
he says that in the hurry of embarking on 
board the steamer which took him from New 
York, some middle-aged ladies against whom 
he was hustled mistook his character wholly 
and said, ‘‘ Base man, leave us, oh leave us! 
— and I left them, oh! I left them!” where 
he appears quite unable to help throwing 
the second half of the sentence into the 
form of an apostrophe to the first. It im- 
presses one as a sheer inability to get out of 
the wake of the first half of the sentence, 
not as any wish to be amusing, that makes 
him interpolate the second “oh!” He 
seems like a man who, having taken a good 


-run, cannot stop himself at the right point, 


but must run beyond it; the rhythm of the 
elderly ladies’ exhortation mastered him ; he 
helplessly succumbs to it in explaining how 
he obeyed it. It is the fatalism of gram- 
matical construction. So, again, when he 
finds the seventeen young Mormon widows 
weeping, and asks them, “ Why is this 
thus?” he falls a victim to thé. perplexity 
and embarrassment with which the juxtapo- 
sition of ‘this’ and ‘ thus* has overpowered 
his weak brain; and goes on helplessly, 
“what is the cause of thisthusness?” He 
cannot evidently help developing at length 
those subtle suggestions of verbal confusion 
which so often strike everybody’s ear with 
an idiotic jingle of fascination. This is 
closely analogous to his curious habit of 
floating feebly down the chain of intellect- 
ual association, however grotesque. When 
he tells us that the picture of the Nevada 
mountains is by “ the ancient masters,” the 
mere idea of the ancient masters of course 
suggests at once that they are dead; so he 
goes on, “this was the last picture they 
painted, and then they died.” So when he 
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points out the lion on Brigham Young’s 
gate, he says, pointing to a very ridiculous 
and elongated feature in it, “ Yonder lion, 


LOVE 


you will observe, has a tail. It will be con- 
tinued for a few evenings longer.” The hu- 
mour of all this is the humour of helpless- 
ness, the humour of letting your thoughts 
drift idly with the most absurd association 
that crosses them, and never rescuing your- 
self by any insurrection of common sense. 
Artemas Ward in all his best jokes, — of 
course, like other professional jokers, he has 
some poor ones, at which it is wrong to 


LOVE NOT. 


. Love not, love not! ye hapless sons of clay ! 
Hope’s gayest wreaths are made of earthly flow- 
ers — 
Things that are made to fade and fall away 
Ere they have blossomed for a few short hours. 
Love not! 


Love not! the thing ye love may change ; 

The rosy lip may cease to smile on you, 

The kindly-beaming eye grow cold and strange, 

The heart still warmly beat, yet not be true. 
Love not ! 





NOT. 


smile, — is, as we said before, an intellectu- 
alized form of the German village-simple- 
ton Hans. He yields a literal obedience to 
every absurd suggestion of thought and lan- 
guage, just as Hans does to the verbal di- 
rections of his wife or mother, and gets into 
intellectual absurdity just as Hans gets into 
a practical absurdity. This, with the mel- 
ancholy, earnest manner of a man com- 
pletely unconscious that there is anything 
grotesque in what he says, conveys an effect 
of inimitable humour. 





Tove not! the thing you love may dic — 

May perish from the gay and gladsome earth ; 
| The silent stars, the blue and smiling sky, 
| Beam o’er its grave, as once upon its birth. 
| ve not! 
| Love hot! oh warning vainly said 

In present hours as in years gone by; 

Lovo flings a halo round the dear one’s head, 
Faultless, immortal, till they change or die. 
Love not! 
| Carotine Norton. 
' 








